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ROBERT RUSHTON’S DESTINY. 
— 
CHAPTER I. 
He that is proud eats up himself; pride is his own 
glass, his own trumpet, his own chronicle. 
Troilus and Cressida, 

Tue main school-room in the Millbury Academy 
was lighted up, and the various desks were occupied 
by boys and girls of different ages from ten to eigh- 
tven, all busily writing under the general direction of 
Professor George W. Granville, instructor in plain 
aad ornamental penmanship. 

Professor Granville, as he styled himself, wasa tra- 
velling teacher, and generally had large attendances 
atthe evening schools which he opened at different 
places. He was really a very good penman, and ina 
course of twelve lessons, for which he charged the 
very moderate price of five shi lings—not, of course. 
lucluding stationery—he contrived to impart con- 
siderable instruction, and such pupils as chose to 
learn were likely to profit by his tuition. His course 
in Millbury had been unusually successful. There 
were a hundred pupils on his list, and there had 
been no disturbance during the course of lessons. 

At nine precisely Professor Granville struck a small 
bell, and said, in a metallic voice: 

“ You will now stop writing.” 

_ There was a little confusion as the books were 
clused aud the pens were wiped. 

_ “Ladies and gentlemen,” said the professor, plac- 
ing one arm under his coat-tails and extending tho 
cther in an oratorical attitude, “this evening com- 
pletes the course of lessons which I have had the 
honour and pleasure of giving you. I have endea- 
Voured to impart to you an casy and graceful style of 
penmanship, such as may be a recommendation to 
you ln after life. It gives me pleasure to state that 
niany of you have made great proficiency, and 
equalled my highest expectations. There are others, 
perliaps, who have not been fully sensible of the 
privileges which they enjoyed. I would say to you 
all that perfection is net yet attained, You will need 
"ractice to reap the full benefit of my instructions. 
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Should my life be spared I shall hope next winter to 
give another course of writing lessons in this place, 
and I hope I may then have the pleasure of meeting 
you again as pupils. Let me say in conclusion that 
I thank you for your patronage and for your good 
behaviour during this course of lessons, and at the 
same time bid you good-bye.” 

With these closing words Professor Granville made 
a low bow, and placed his hand on his heart, as he 
had done probably fifty times before, on delivering 
the same speech, which was the stereotyped form in 
which he closed his evening schools, 

There was a thumping of feet, mingled with a 
clapping of hands, as the professor closed his speech ; 
and a moment later a boy of sixteen, occupying 
one of the front seats, rose, and, advancing with 
easy self-possession, drew from his pocket a gold 
pencil-case, containing also a pen, and spoke as 
follows : 

“ Professor Granville, the members of your writing 
class, desirous of testifying their appreciation of your 
services as teacher, have contributed to buy this gold 
pencil case, which on their behalf I have great pleasure 
in presenting to you. Will you receive with it our 
best wishes for your continued success as a teacher 
of penmanship ?” 

With these words he handed the pencil to the pro- 
fessor and returned to his seat. 

The applause that ensued was perfectly terrific, 
causing the dust to rise from the floor where it had 
lain undisturbed till the violent attack of two hun- 
dred feet raised it in clouds, through which the figure 
of the professor was still visible with his right arm 
again extended. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” he commenved, “I can- 
not give fitting utterance to the emotions that fill 
my heart at this most unexpected tribute of regard 
and mark of appreciation of my humble services, 
Believe me I shall always cherish it as a most valued 
possession, and the sight of it will recall the pleasant 
and I hope profitable hours which we have passed 
together this winter. ‘To you in particular, Mr. 





Rushton, I express my thanks for the touching and 








eloquent manner in which you have made the pre- 
sentation, and, in parting with you all, I echo your 
own good wishes, and shall hope that you may be 
favoured with an abundant measure of health and 
prosperity.” 

This speech was also vociferously applauded. It 
was generally considered impromptu, but was in truth 
as stereotyped as the other. 

Professor Granville had on previous occasions 
been the recipient of similar testimonials, and he had 
found it convenient to have a set form of acknow- 
ledgment. 

He was wise in this, for it is a hard thing on the 
spur of the moment suitably to offer thauks for au 
unexpected gift. 

“The professor made a fine speech,” said more 
than one after the exercises were over, 

“So did Bob Rushton,” said Edward Kent. 

“T didn’t see anything extraordinary in what he 
said,” sneered Halbert Davis. “ It seemed tome very 
commonplace.” 

“ Perhaps you could do better yourself, albert,” 
said Kent. 

“ Probably I could,” said Halbert, haughtily. 

“Why didn’t you volunteer, then ?” 

“T didn’t care to have anything to do with it,” re- 
turned Halbert, scornfully. 

“ That's lucky,” remarked Edward, “as there was 
no chance of your getting appointed.” 

“Do you mean to insult me?” demanded Halbert, 
angrily, 

“ No, I was only teiling the truth,” 

Halbert turned away, too disgusted to make any 
reply. , 

tie was a boy of sixteen, of slender form and sallow 
complexion, dressed with more pretension than taste. 
Probably there was no boy present whose suit was of 
such fine material as his. 

But something more than good clothes is needed to 
give a prepossessing appearance, and Halbert’s mean 
and insignificant features were far from rendering 
him attractive. 

However, self-deception is vory common, aud des- 
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pite the testimony of his gless Halbert considered 
himself a young man of distinguished appearance, 
and was utterly bliud to his personal defects, 

What contributed to feed his vanity was his posi- 
tion as the son of the richest man in Millbury, In- 
deed, hi« father was manager and part owner of the 
great factory on the banks of the river, in which 
hundreds found employment. 

Halbert found plenty tu fawn upon him, and was 
in the habit of strutting about the village, swinging 
a light cane, neither a useful noran ornamental mem- 
ber of thee mmunity. 

After his brief altercation with Edward Kent he 
drew on a pair of kid gloves and looked about the 
room for Hester Paine, the lawyer’s daughter, the 
reigning belle among the wicis of heragein Millbury. 

The fact was that Halbert was rather smitten with 
Hester. and had made up his mind to escort her 
home on this particular evening, never doubting that 
his escort would be thankfully accepted, 

But he was not quick evongh. Robert Rushton 
had already approached Hester, and said: 

“ Miss Hester, will you allow me to see you home?” 

“] shall be very glad to have your company, 
Robert,” said Hester. 

Robert was a general favourite, He had a brighg, 
attractive face, strong and resulute when there was 
occasion, frauk and earnest atall times. His clothes 
were neat and clean, but of a coarse mixed cloth, 
evidently of low price, suiting his circumstances, for 
he was poor, and his mother and himself depended 
mainly upon his earnings in the faetoryyfor the 
necessarivs of life, 

Hester Paine, being the daughter of a well-to-do 
lawyer, belonged to the village aristocraeyy and, so 
far as wor ily wealth was c meerned, was far above 
Robert Rushton. But such considerations»never 


entered her mind as she frankly and: with) real 
pleasure accepted the escort of the poor factory 


y. 

Scarcely had she accepted than Halbert Davis ap- 
roached, smoothing his kid gloves and -pulling at 
is necktie. 

“ Miss Hester,” he said, consequentially, “I shall 

have great pleasure in escorting you home,’¥ 

“Thank you,” said Hester, * but Lam engaged.” 

* Engaged!” repewted Halbert, “and to whom ?” 

“Robert Rushton bas kindly. offered to-take me 
home.” 

“ Robert Rushton,” said Halbert; disdainfully. 
“Never mind! I will relieve him of his duty.” 

“Thank you, Halbert,” said Robert, who was 
standing by, “1 wou't trouble you. I will see Miss 
Paine iiome.” 

“ Your escort was accepted because you: were the 
first to offer it,’ said Halbert. 

“Miss Hester,’ said Kobert, “I will resign in 
favour of Halbert if you desire it.” 

1 don’t desire it,” said the young girl, promptly. 
“Come, Robert, | am ready if you are.” 

With a careless nod two Halbert she took. Robert's 
arm aud leit the house. Muortified. and angry, Hal- 
bert looked after them, muttering: 

“T'll teach the factury boy a lesson. He'll besorry 
for his impudeuce yet.” 

CHAPTER II, 
Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel, but, being in, 
Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee. 
Hamlet. 

Mrs. Rusuton and her son occupied a little cot~ 
tage; belind it were a few square rods of garden, iu 
which Rovert grew a few vegetables, working gene- 
rally before or after his labour inthe factory. ‘They 
lived in a very plain way, but Mrs. Rusiiton was an 
excellent manager, acd they had never lacked the 
common comforts of life. 

The husband and father had followed the sea. 
Two years before the events narrated in the previous 
chapter he left the port of Liverpool as captain of the 
ship “ Norman,” bound for Calcutta: Not a werd had 
reached his wife and sou since then, and it was gene- 
rally believed that the vessel had gone to the-bottom 
of the sea. 

Mrs. Ru-hton regarded herself as-a widow, and 
Robert, eut+ring the factory, took upon himself the 
support of the family, 

Robert was up at s x the morning-after the circom- 
stance took place which had given offence to-Halbert 
Davis. He spent half av hour in sawing and splitting 
wood enough to last his mother through the day, then 
entered the kitchen, where breakfast was ready. 

“Tam a little late this morning, mother,” hesaid: 
“T must harry with my breakfast, or I shall be date 
at the factory, aud that wril bring a fine.” 

“It would be a pity to get tived, but you-mustn’t 
eat too fast. tis not healthful.” 

“T have a pretty geod digestion, mother,” said 
Robert. laughing. “ Nothing troubles me,” 

“Still you mustn't trifle with it. Do you remem- 
ber, Robert,” adued his mother, soberly, “itis just 





two years to-day since your poor father left us for 
Liverpool to takecommand of his slip?” 

“ So at is; mother; | had forgotten iti” 

“1 little thought then that 1 should never see him 
again!” 

Mrs. Rushton sighed. 

“It is strange we have never heard anything of 
the ship.” 

“ Notso strange, Robert. She must have gone down 
when no other vessel was iu sight,” 

“| wish we-knew the particulars, mother. Some- 
times I think father may have escaped from the ship 
in a boat, and may be still alive.” 

“[ used to tuink it possible, Robert; but I have 
given up all hopes cf it. ‘Two years have passed, 
aud, if your father were yet alive. we should lave 
seen him or heard from him ere this,” 

“JT am afraid you are right. There’s one thing | 
can’t help thinking of, mother,” said Robert, thought- 
fully. ‘* How is it that father left no property? He 
received a good salary, did Le not?” 

“ Yes; he had reesived a goud salary for several 
years.” 

“ He did not spend the whole of it, did he?” 

‘Nu, Lam sure hedid not, Your father was never 
extravagant.” 

* Dida’t he ever speak to you on'the subject ?” 

“ He was not in the habit of speaking of his basi- 
ness ; but just before he went. away | remember his 
telling me that he had some moacy invested, and 
hoped to add more to it daring theswoyaye: which 
proved so fatal to him.” 

“He didn’t tell you howemuch it was; or how it 
was iu vested ?” 

‘No; that wasall he said: Sincehie death f have 
looked everywhere in they house for’ sume paper 
which would throw light uponit; buat I havenot been 
able to find anything. [| domet careso much for my- 
self, bat | should be glad if yuu didnot-have to work 
so hard.” 

“ Never mind me; mother; I’m: young and strong. 
I can stawd work; but it’s hard omyou.” 

“| am rich in a good son, Robert,’ 

“ And I ina good mother,” saidRobert, affection- 
ately. “Now, to change the subject; | 4) 
have ineurred the enmity of Halvert Davia,” 

“How is that?” asked Mrs. Kisitou, 

“I went home with Hester Paine last: evening. 
Just as she had accepted my esvert’Halbert’ came up 
and in a condescendiug way infOrmed her tiat he 
would see her home,” 

“ Wiat did she say?” 

“She told him she was engagedito me. He said 
coolly that he would relieveaaeort'the duty, butt d.-- 
clined his obliging offer, Helooked annoyed enuugh, 
Lean tell you. He’s full of seif-conceit, and | sup- 
pose he wondered how any one could prefer me to 
him.” 

“[ am sorry you have incurred his enmity, 
Robbert.” 

* I didn't lose any ‘sleep by it.” 

“ You know his father: iv the manager of the fac- 
tory.” 

“ Halbert isn’t.” 

“ Bat he may prejudice his father against you, and 
get you turned off.” 

“| don’t think he would be quite so mean as that. 
We won't borrow troubie, uotier. But time’s ap, aad 
i must yo.”’ 

Robert seized his hat and hurried to the factory. 

He was in his place when the great bell stopped 
ringing on the stroke of seven, aud su escaped the tine, 
which would have cut off ous quarter of a day's pay. 

Meanwhile Halbert Davis had passed av uncom- 
fortable and- restless mizut. He had taken a fancy 
to Hester Paine, aud he had fully determined to 
escort her ‘homeon the previous evening. Beiug 
much sought after among her young cumpanious. it 
would have gratified hia pride to lave it kuown that 
she had accepted hiscompacy. Bat he had been cut 
out, and by Robert Rusuton—one of bis fatuer’s fac- 
tory hands. 

This made his jealousy more: intolerable, hu- 
miliated his pride, aod set him to work devising 
schemes for pun.shing Rvobert’s presamption, He 
felt:that it was» Robert's duty, even thougi he had 
been accepted, to retire from the field as svon as his, 
Halbert’s, desire was kuown. ‘This Robert bad ex- 
pressly declined to do, aud Halbert felt very indig- 
naut, 

He made up bis mind that he would give Robert a 
chance-to apulogize, asd if he declined to do so he 
would do what he could to get him turned out of the 
factory. 

At twelve o’clock the factory bell pealed forth a 
welcome sound to the hundreds who were busily at 
work within the great building. 

It was the dinner hour, and a throng of men, wo- 
men and children poured outof the great portals aud 
hasteved to their humes to dine, 

Among them was Kobert Rushton. 








As he was walking homeward with his usual quick 
alert step heeame upon Halbert Davisiat the corner 
of the street. 

Halbert was dressed carefully, and, as usual, was 
swinging bis cane in his gloved hand. 

R bert would have passed him with a nod, but Hal. 
bert, who was waiting for him, call-d out: 

“I say, you fellow, stopa-minute. I want to speak 
to you.” 

* Are you addressing me?” asked Robert, with 
pride as great ‘as his own. 

“ Yes,”’ 

“Then you had better mend your manners,” 

“What do you mean?” demauded Halbert, his 
sallow face slightly flushing. 

“My uame is Rovert Rushton. Call me by either 
of those names when you speak to me, aud don’t say 
* you felow?” . 

“It seems to me,” sneered Halbert, “that you are 
putting ou airs for a factory boy.” 

“lam a factory boy, I acknowledge, and am not 
ashaued to ackuowleige it. Is this all you have to 
say to me? If so, I will pass ou, as [ amin haste,” 

*[ lave something else to say to you. You were 
impudent to me last evening,” 

“Was 1? Tell me how,” 

“ Did. you vot insist upon going home with Hester 
Paine when L had offered my escort ?” 

“What of that?” 

“You forgot your place.” 

“My place was at Hester Paine’s side, since sho 
hadeaccepted my escort,” 

“It was very presumptuoussin a factory boy like 
you.offériug your escurt-to a youug lady like Miss 
Paine.” 

“tL don't see it,” said Robert, independently ; “ ani 
I don’t'think it struck Hesterin that light. I assure 
you we had a very agreeable walk.” 

Halvert: was provoked and inflamed with jealousy, 
and the look with which he regarded our wero was 
by nomeans friendly, 

“Youunustu’t regard yourself as Miss Paine’s equa! 

she conde ded to walk with you,” ho said. 
“ You hat better associateewith those of your own 
class hereafter, and not-push yourself in where your 
company is uot agreeable.” 

“Keep your advice to yourself, Ha!bert Davis,” 
said) Rovert, hotly, for he-felt. tiedinsult conveyed ip 
tueseewords. “Lf lo a factory boy | don’t intend 
to-submit to your impertiuenceyand I advise you to 
be-careiul what you say, Ato Miss Hester Paine, 
1 shell.votask your permission to walk with her, 
vut swall do so whenever she chooses to accept 
my escort. Has sue authorized you to speak for 
her?” 

“No; but——” 

“‘luen wait till she does,” 

Halbert was so incensed that, forgetting Robert's 
super.or streugth, evident enough to auy oue whe 
saw thetwo, one with his well-kuit, vigorous fizure, 
the vther slender and small of frame, he raised his 
caue aud struck our hero smartly upon the arm. 

lu a moment the cane was wrested from his grasp 
and applied to his own person with a sliarp, stinging 
bluw which broke the fragile stick in two. 

Casting the pisces. upon the ground, at. his feet, 
Rovert suid, cvvlly : 

“Two cau play atthat game, Halbert Davis. When 
you. went auuther lesson come to me.” 

Le passed his discomtited.antagunist and hasteueé 
to the little cottage, where: hia mother was wonder 
iug What Lad made-hiin so much bebind time. 





CHAPTER‘ IIT. 
This man hath marred his fortune. 
Coriolanus. 

Sruno with mortification,. and) more’ incensed 
aguiust Kubert: than ever, Halbert hastened home. 
‘Yue. house in. which he lived. was) the largest and 
most pretentious in Millbary—a large, square |ouse, 
built in mudora style and with muderu improvements, 
aceessivie frum the street: by a semi-circular drive 
terminating in two gates; one:at euch end of the 
spwiousiawa thatlay in front, ‘Che house had beeo 
vuilt ouly three years, aad! was the shuw’ place of 
the village, 

Hulvert entered the house, and, throwing his hat 
dowu ov a chair in the-hall, eatered thedinins-r000, 
his face still betraying hie angry fovlings. 

© Waive the-mattery Halbert?” ‘asked his mother, 
lookiug up as he entered: ; 

“De you see this?” said Halbert, displaying she 
pieces of his cane, 

“ How did: you break it?” 

“| didn’t break it,” 

“ How came it broken; them?” 

“ Kubert Rasitom broke it.” 

“ Widow Rushton's son?” 

“Yous; he’s alow scoundrel,” ‘said: Halbert, bit 
terl 


y 
“ What made him break it?” 
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“fe struck me with it hard enough to break it, 
and threw the pieces on the ground, I wouldu’t 
mind it so much if he were.not a low factory boy, un- 
worthy of a gentleman’s attention,” 

“How dared he touch you?” asked Mrs. Davis, an- 


ily. 
ty he’s impudent enough foranything. He walked 
home with Hester Paine last. evening. lL suppose she 
didn’t know ‘how to’refuse him. 1 met him just now 
and told him he ouglit to know his place better than 
to cffér his escort toa young lady like Hester. He 
became angry aud struck me.” 

“Jt was very proper advice,” said Mrs. Davis, who 
resembled her sou in character aud disposition, and 
usually sided with bim.ig bis. quarrel, = “1 should 
have thought that Hester has! more sense than to ena- 
courage a boy im.his. position.” 

“| have no doubt she was bored by his company,” 
said Halbert, who feared un the coutrary that. Hester 
was only too well. plessed with lis rival, and. bated 
him accordingly ; “ ouly she was too good natured to 
say so.” 

’ The boy must bea young brute toturn upon you 
s0 violently.” 

“'TLut’s just what he is.” 

“He ought to be punished for it” 

“]']l tell you how it can be done,” said Halbert, 
“Just you speak to father about it, and get .bim dis- 
missed from the factory.” 

“'Then he is employed in the factory ?” 

“Yes, He and his mother are as poor as poverty, 
and that’s about all they have to live upon; yet.le 
go-s about with his head up as if he: were.a prince, 
and thinks himself good euough to walk home with 
Hester Paiue.” 

“] never heard of anything so ridioulous.” 

“Then you'll speak to father about it, wou't you?” 

“Yes; I'll speak to lim to-night, He’s.poneaway 
for the day.” 

“That'll pay me for my. broken cane,” said Hal- 
bert, adding, in a tone of satisfaction: “I shall be 
glad to see him walking about the streets,in rags, 
Perhaps he'll bea lifthe more respectful then.” 

Meanwhile. Robert deciced, not 10 mention: to, his 
mother his encounter with the young,anistecrat. He 
knew that it would do no geod, aud, would only make 
her feel troubled, He thought himself with a litsle 
concern of the probable conseyusnee of. his: action, 

He caught. the. maliguant glauce of, Halbert. on 
parting, and he knew, lim weil enough , to suspect 
that he would do what be could to bave: him- turned 
out of the factory. This would certainy-be a serious 
misfortune, 

Probably the entire income.upon which his mother 
and himself had tu depend did not exeeed thirty shil- 
lings a week,.and of this be lnuseif earned-twenty- 
four. 

‘hey had not more than two pounds laid by for 
contingenci-s, aud if he were deprived of work that 
small amount would soon melt away, The factory 
furnished about the only avenue of employment open 
in Millbury, and if be were discharged it would be 
hard to find any other rewuverative labour, 

Atone o’clock Robert weut back to the: factory 
rather thoughtful. 

He thougiit it possible that he. might hear some- 
thing before evening of tue dismissal which pro- 
bably awaited him, but the afteruvun, passed . and, he 
heard nothing. ‘ 

On leaving the factory he chanced,to see Halbert 
oo little distance in front,and advancing toward 

in. 

This time, however, the young aristocrat: did: not 
desire a meeting, for, with a dark)scuwl, he: crossed 
the street in time to avoid it, ‘ 

“Is he going to pass it over, I wonder?” thonght 
Robert, “ Well, | won't borrow trouble. If 1 should 
be discharged | think 1 svall wanage.to- pick up 
living somehow, 1 have two stroug arms, and if 1 
dou’t find somethiug tudo it won't be for the want of 
trying.” 

_Two years previously, Captain Rushton, om the eve 
@ sailing upon what proved to be his last voyage, 
called in the eveniug at the house of Mr. Davis, the 
Manager of the Millbury factory. He found the 
manager alone, his wife aud Halbert having gone out 
for the eveniug. He was seated ata tavle with a 
Variety of papers spread out before-bim, 

These papers gave him cousidernble annoyance, He 
Was preparing bis semi-aunuat statement of accounts, 
‘nd found himself iniebted to- the company-in a 
sum nearly & thousand peunds in excess of the funds 
At his comman, He ad beou drawn into the whirl- 
pane Speculation, avd throuzh a Loudon. broker 

ad Invested considerable amounts iv stooks, which 
had depreciated in value. lp doing this he had made 
¥se, to some extem, of the fuuds of the company, 

Which he was now: ata loss low: to replace, He 


Was cousiderin™ wire he could *«pply for a tem- 


Porary loan of » th . i 
euteea’, ousand pounds when the captain 








Under the circumstances he was sorry for the in- 
trusion, 

* Guod-evening, 
with.a forced smile 
you.” 

* Thank you, Mr. Davis, It will be the last call J 
shall make upon you fur a considerable time.” 

* Iudeed— ow is that 2” 

“| sail to-morrow for Calcutta,” 

“ Indeed—that is a long voyage.” 

“ Yes, it takes considerable time. I don’t like to 
leave my wife and boy for so long, but we sailors have 
to suffer a good many privatious,” 

“ True ; 1 hardly -think 1 should enjoy such a 
life.’ 

“Still,” said the captain, “it has its compensa- 
tions, I like the free, wild life of the sea. ‘The 
ocean, even in its stormiest aspects, has a charm for 
me.” 

* It hasn't much for me,” said the manager, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, ‘ Sea-sickness takes away all tho 
romauce that poets have invested the sea-with,”’ 

Captain Rushton laughed. 

“ Sea-sickuess!” ho repeated, “ Yes, that is truly 
a disayreeable malady, I remember ouce having a 
lady of rauk as passenger on buard my ship—a Lady 
Alice Graham. She was prostrated by sea-sickuess, 
which is nv respecter of persous, and a more for- 
loru, unhappy mortal | never, expect to. see. She 
would have been glad, I am convinced, to exchange 
places with her maid, who seewed to thrive upon the 
sea air.” 

“1 wish you & prosperous voyacs, captain.” 

“Thauk you. If things go well | expect to come 
home with quite an addition to my little savings. 
And that. brings me» to the object of my visit this 
evening. You must. know, Mr. Davis, 1 have saved 
up iu the last tweuty, years a matter of two thousand 
pounds.” 

* Two thousand pounds!” repeated the manager, 
pricking up his ears, 

“ Yes, they tave been saved by economy and self- 
denial, Wouldn't my wife be surprised if she kuew 
her husband was so rich?” 

“ Your wile deesn’t. kuow of it?” asked Mr, Davis, 
surprised, 

* Nothing at all, I have told her I have something, 
and she may suppose, | have a few hundred pounds, 
but I have never told her bow much. I want to 
surprise ber sume day.” 

* Just so.” 

“ Now, Mr. Davis, for the, objeot of my errand. I 
am no-fivaucier, aud kuow nothing of investments. 
I suppose you do,, 1 wan: you to take char-e of this 
money while.I am gone on my voyage. I meant to 
have made inquiries myself for a suitable investinent, 
but | have been summoned iy my owners to leave at 
a day’s notice, aud have no time. for, it, Can you 
oblige me by taking, care of the money 2?" 

“ Certainly, captain,” said the mauager,. briskly. 
“Tshali have great pleasure in obliging an old friend.” 

“1am much obliged ta, you.” 

* Don’t mention it, I have large sums of my 
own to invest, aud it. will be no extra trouvle te look 
ar money. Ain I to pay the interest.to your 
wile ?” 

“No. I have left a separate fund in a savings’ 
bank for her to draw upon, As I told you, | want 
to surprise ber by-and-bys, So not a word, if you 
please, about this deposit.” 

“ Your wishes, sali be regarded,” said Mr. Davis. 
“ Have you brought the money with you?” 

“Yes,” said the captain, drawing from his pocket 
a large wallet. “I have the; whele amount bere in 
notes. Count them if you please, and see that the 
amount is.all right.” 

‘The manager tovk,the roll of notes from the hands 
of his neighbour, and counted them over twice, 

“It is quite right,” he said, “ dere are two thou- 
sand pounds, Now let me write you a receipt for 
them.” 

He drew before him a.sheet. of paper, aud dipping 
bis pep in the inkstand wrote a receipt in the usual 
form, which he Lauded back to the captain, who re- 
ceived it and put it back into hia wallet. 

* Now,” said the captain, in a tone.of satisfaction, 
“my. most important busivess. ia, trausacted. You 
will keep this money, iuvesiing it according to your 
best judgment. If anything stould happen to me,” 
he added, his voice faltering a, little,“ you will pay 
it over tomy wife andichila ?”’ 

“ Assuredly,” said the manager; “ but don’t let us 
think of such a sad; contingevcy. I fully expec, to 
pay it back into your own hands with handsome in- 
terest.” 

** Let ug hope se,” said. the captain, recovering his 
cheeriulness, ‘Our, destinies are in the-hands of a 
kind Provideace,, Aud now good-bye. | leave early 
to-morrow morning, aud I must pasa, the rest of the 
evening with my own family.” 

“ Goudriight, captain,” said the. manager, accom- 


Captain, Rushton,” 
“dit down. 


he said, 
Iam glad to see 










panying him:to,the door, “I renew. my wish that 
you may have a prosperous and. profitable voyage, 
and be restored in goud time to your family and 
friends.” 

* Amen!” said the captain. 

Mr. Davis went back to his study, his heart light- 
ened of its anxiety. 

“Could anything be more. fortunate ?” he cjaen- 
lated. “This help comes to me just when it is most 
needed, Thanks to this speeal deposit, I can make 
my semi-annual settlements aud leave a thousard 
pounds,over. It’s lucky the captain knows uothing 
of. my speculations, He might not: have been quite 
so ready to leave his money in my hands, It’s nota 
bad thing to be a banker ;” and he rubbed his hands 
together with hilarity. 

When Mr. Davis accepted Captain Rushton’s money 
he didnot intend to act dishonesily, He hailed it as 
a present relief, though he supposed he should have 
to repay it some time. His accounts being found cor- 
rect, he went on with his speculations, 

In these he met with varying success. But on the 
whole he found himself no richer, while he was kevt 
in a constant fever of anxiety. 

After some mouths Le met Mrs, Rushton in the 
street one day. 

“ Have you heard from your husband, Mrs. Rush- 
ton?” be inquired. 

“No, Mr. Davis, not yet. 
apxivus,” 

* How long has he been gone?” 

“ Between seven and eight months,” 

“The voyage is a long one, There are many ways 
of accounting for his silence,” 

“He would send by some, passing ship. [le has 
been to Calcutta before, butl have never had to wait 
80 long for a letter.” 

The mauager uttered some common-place phrases 
of assurance, but in his own heart there sprang up a 
wicked hope that the “ Normaw” would vever reech 
port, aud that he might never set eyes on Captain 
Rushton again, 

For in that case, he reflected, it would be perfectly 
safe for him to retain. possession of the money with 
which he had been entrusted, 

The captain had assured him that neither bis: wife 
nor sou knew aught of bis savings, Who then could 
detect his crime? However it was not yet certain 
that the * Norman” was-lost) He might yet have 
to repay the money. 

Six montis more passed, and.still no tidings of the 
ship or its commander, 

Hven the most sanguine now gave: her up for lost, 
including the owners, 

Mr, Davis called upon them, ostensibly on behalf 
of Mrs. Rushton, aud learned that they had but slen- 
der hupes of the ship's saleby. 

It was a wicked thing to rejoice over such s ca- 
lamity, but his affairs were now so entangled that a 
sudd-n demand for the two thousand would have 
ruined hin, 

He made up his mind to say nothing of the 
special deposit, though he- knew the loss of it would 
leave tiie captain’s family in the deepest poverty. As 
a Blight salve to his cvnscience, for he was nut wholly 
destitute of one, le received Kubert into the factory, 
aud the bey’s wayes, ag we already know, constituted 
their main support. 

Such was the-state of things at the commencement 
of our story. 

When the manager reached home in the eveuing 
he was at once assailed by his wife aud son, who cave 
a higuly coloured account of the insult which Haivert 
had received from Rovert Rusuton, 

“ Did he have any reasou for striking you, lal- 
bert ’” asked the mauager. 

“No,” answered Halbert, unblushingly, ‘‘ He's aa 
impudent young scouudrel, aud puts on as.jmany aire 
as it he were a prince, iustead of a beggar.” 

“He is not a beggar,” 

“ He is.a low factory, boy, and that ig. about the 
same.” 

“ By no means. He earns his living by houasi-in- 
dustry.” 

“ It appears to me, Mr, Davis,” said Lis wiie, “ chat 
you are taking the part of this buy, who has ineulved 
your son in euch an outrageous manuer.” 

“How aml doing it? 1 am-only saying bo isnot 
a begyar.” 

“ He is far below Halbert in position, and. that is 
the principal thing.” 

It occurred. to the manager that should he make 
restitution Robert Rushton weald be quite as well of 
as his own son, but of course ie could not veuture w 
breathe a-hiut of this to his wife, 

lt was the secret knowledge of tlre deep wrong 
which be had done to the Rusutens that now iuade 
him unwilling to oppress tin farther. 

* It seems to me,” he said, “that you.ave making 
too much of this matter. it is only a boyish quacrek” 
““A boyish quarrel,” retorted Mra Davis, indig. 


I aw beginning to foal 
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ures “You have a singular way of standing by | holds that/the warrant was in part signed on the | of the partition, and re-enters the steam-pipe, or 


your son, Mr. Davis. A low fellow insults and 
abuses him, and you exert yourself to make excuses 
for him.” 

“ You misapprehend me, my dear.” 

Don't ‘my dear’ me,” said the exasperated lady. 
“I thought you would be as angry as I am, but you 
seem to take the whole thing very coolly, upon my 
word!” 

Mrs. Davis had a sharp temper and a sharp tongue, 
and her husband stood considerably in awe of both. 
He had more than once been compelled to yield to 
them, and he saw that he must make some concession 
in order to keep the peace. 

“Well, what do you want me to do?” he asked. 

“ Want you todo! Ishould think that was plain 
enough.” 

“] will send for the boy and reprimand him.” 

“Reprimand him!” repeated: the lady, contemp- 
tuously. “And what de you"think he will care for 
that ?” Sug 

“More than you think for, pethaps.” 

“Stuff and nonsense; he’ll’be insulting Halbert 
again to-morrow.” 

“ T am not so sure that Halbert is not in fault in 
some way.” 

“Of course you are ready to side with a stranger 
against your own son.” 

“ What do you want me to do?” asked Mr. Davis, 
submissively. 

“ Discharge the boy from your employment,” said 
his wife, promptly. 

“ But how can he and his mother live?—they de- 
pend on his wages.” 

“That is their affair. He ought to have thought 
of that before he raised his hand against Halbert.” 

*“T cannot do what you wish,” said the manager, 
with some firmness, for he felt that it would indeed 
be a piece of meanness to eject from the factory the 
boy whom he had already so deeply wronged ; ‘‘ but 
I will send for young Rushton and require him to 
apolegize to Halbert.” 

“If he won't do it?” demanded Halbert. 

“ Then I wiil send him away.” 

“Will you promise that, father?” asked Halbert, 
eagerly. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Davis, rather reluctantly, 

“All right,” thought Halbert; “I am satisfied, 
for I know he never will consent to apologize.” 

Halbert had good reason for this opinion, knowing 
as he did that he had struck the first blow—a fact 
that he had carefully concealed from his father. 

Under the circumstances he knew very well that 
his father would be called upon to redeem his pro- 
mise. 

The next morning, at the regular hour, our hero 
went to the factory, and, taking his usual place, set 
to work. An bour passed, and nothing was said to 
him. 

He began to think that Halbert, feeling that he 
was the aggressor, had resolved to let the matter 
drop. 

But he was speedily undeceived. 

At a quarter after eight the manager made his ap- 
pearance, and, after a brief inspection of the work, 
retired to his private office. Ten minutes later the 
fereman of the room in which he was employed came 
up to Robert and touched him on the shoulder, 

“Mr, Davis wishes to see you in his office,” he 
said. 

** Now for it,” thought Robert as he left his work 
end made his way through the deafening clamour of 
tue machinery to the superintendent’s room. 


(To be continued.) 











Tae Duc p’AuMmALE’s PicrurEs.—It is the in- 
tention of the Duc d’Aumale to transfer to Chan- 
tillly the collection of his pictures now at Twicken- 
ham, which he has formed during the last twent: 
years at a cost of 160,0001. The public is to be ad- 
mi}ted every Sunday to see these works of art when 
they are installed. 

Swans As Foov.—A very extraordinary article 
of diet, agreeable to Roman palates, has just come 
into season at Rome. In the morning shrill voices 
call through the streets, “ Lumache ! belle lumache !” 
(“ Snails! fine snails!’’) and countrywomen with 
large baskets of freshly gathered snails are to be 
seen stalking along, and surrounded every now and 
then by early housekeepers, who either boil the 
snails, shells and all, making menestra of them, or, 
having attained superior skill in cookery, stew the 
creatures, season them, and fry in oil. 

Tus DeatH WARRANT OF Eeioune L—Though 
it has long been known that this important docu- 
ment contains numerous erasures, the nature and 
scope of those erasures have never as yet been in- 

quired into. This has now been done by Mr.'Wil- 
ham J. ‘l'homs, who has published the result of 
them in Notes and Queries, and if he is correct in 
his views a vory startling result itis. Mr. Thoms 





26th or the 27th of January, and not on the 29th, as 
it professes to be; that it was intended to execute 
the king in the week p the 29th; that those 
to whom the warrant was originally addressed de- 
clined the responsibility of seeing it carried out ; 
and that the official record of the gs 0 

the High Court of Justice is not to be depended 
upon. Mr. Thoms has opened upa very interesting 
question which must receive f attention. 








HURRAH THE SEA! 
Hvuerran the great and rolling sea, 
The mighty, open, surging lee, 
The ocean wave that ever rolls 
Between the everlasting poles. 


Huzza the blue, the ever blue, 

The old, and yet the ever new, 

The confined, yet ever free, 

The Seonded, yet the unbounded sea. 


Hurrah the great globe’s broad highway, 
The wide traversing, traversed bay 

That mirrors many a cloud and star 

In every clime, the near, the far. 


Huzza the blue above, and hail 

The green below my flowing sail ; 

All hail, thou buoyant element, 

Thou emblem of true might, Heav’n sent. 


Hurrah, thou broad pond of the whale, 
Whereon the man-wrought arks doth sail; 


Illimitable, round e . 
Where great fish roll while billows dance. 


Hail, sea! to many zones and spheres 

Thou hast borne me for forty years ; 

And, o—— grown now too old for thee, 

Thou’rt still my old love—boundless sea. 
A Sartor. 


HAIL TO THE PLOUGH, AND HURRAH 
FOR THE COW! 


Hart to the plough, the useful plough, 
And, ay, all hail to the dairy cow. 

She ruminates where daisies spring, 
And blue-bells hang, and linnets sing. 
Harrah, all hail te the useful plough ; 
And hail, hurrah, the dairy cow. 


Hail the passing plough again, 

Good, peaceful implement of grain 

That cuts the cantly but makes no wound, 

And pierces, but ne’er harms the ground— 

That turns the sod and lays it bare, 

To plant the grain of life’s staff there. 

All hail! a cow, with coat of silk, 

That yields the rich and poor the milk, 

Supplying peasant and the peer 

With yellow A pee wees fore 

To rustic’s and to prince’s board, 

The creamy store she doth afford, 

Let’s sing Heav’n bless the comely cow, 

And that useful implement, the plough ; 

These things we bless, for human race 

They bless with plenty and with grace ; 

Without such blessings we might be 

The victims of sad scarcity. 

Then hurrah for the cow and the plough 
sing we. 





A Sartor Turnep Rustic. 








SCIENCE. 


Tue Texas Pacific Railway is to be 1,515 milesin 
length. For two hundred and fifty miles the road is 
to be air-line, andin a stretch of eight hundred and 
fifteen miles there will be but six bridges. 

Every iron rail on a north and south railroad is 
a magnet, the north end attracting the south pole 
and the south end the north pole of a etic 
needle. So alsoisa Trailon such a railroad, the 
lower flange attracts the south pole and the upper 
flange the north pole of a needle. 

SponTaNzous COMBUSTION OF SILK.—We learn 
that it has been found that silk goods containing 
picrate of lead frequently catch fire in transit by 
railway. Experiments made in consequence show 
that a very slight amount of friction is sufficient to 
ignite samples of such silk fabrics. 

SEPARATING WaTER From Steam.—The inven- 
tion of Mr. James Shepherd relates to apparatus 
for separating water from steam before admission 
to the engine-oylinder. The steam flows from the 
steam-pipe intoa chamber divided into two parts 
by an upright partition, and containing a deflector 
formed with louver bars, or with inclined slots or 
perforations, which deflect the steam downwards 
into a water-chamber, where the steam parts with 
its water. The steam then rises on the other side 








flows to the said pipe through the spaces bet 
number of metal rods, which assist in the afornis 
separation, 

PHOTOGRAPHING THE PuLsE.—The ingenions 
apparatus invented by Dr, Ozanam, of Paris, for rep. 


f dering the variable beatings of the pulse visible, is 


Y proving itself of practical value. It consi 
of's camera lucida, about ten inches wide, in whist 
a piece of mechanism, moving at a uniform rate 
ap glass plate, prepared with sollodion, in 

ront of @ very narrow aperture exposed to the li 
In this aperture is a glass tube, in which a oh 
of mercury may rise or fall, as in a thermometer, 
By attaching to the wrist a rubber tube, filled with 
mercury, in connection with the tube of the a; 
tus, the beating of the pulse is received on this arti. 
ficial artery, and the pulsations are transmitted to 
the recording apparatus. As the column in the 
tube acts as a screen, light can penetrate the aper- 
ture only where the column is: deficient ; conse. 
quently the sens plate becomes black underths 
influence of light everywhere except at such places 
as the column intercepts it. As the column rises 
and falls with each pulsation of the heart, these 
blac k lines on the prepared plate, packed soquiaiy 
forward, will be longer or shorter alte y, and 
will be successively photographed as being lines 
perpendicular to a common base, the heart bei 
thus made to register peotequonoallz its ra 
sations. These photographic representations can 
be so magnified as to be rendered visible across a 
large amphitheatre, and such is the Lae wey 
the apparatus, in its adaptation to different uses, 
it may be modified so as to rogister the variations 
of respiration, the irregular action of coughing, and 
similar physiological and pathological phenomens. 

Tae Cuttivation or Funai.—Dr. Coats gives 
an account of some observations of Professor Rind- 
fleisch which are of great interest, and when farther 

rosecuted are likely to lead to important results. 

jis object has been to find a method by which he 
could cultivate fungi in such a manner as that 
while the substance is exposed to the air it should 
be kept from all impurities. With — age he 
prepares & square microscopic cover-glass, \- 
ing @ small drop of wax at each ene, 80 PA rw 
the cover-glass is placed on the slide it is supported 
as on four pillows of hard wax. The substance to 
be observed is in the centre of a well-cleaned 
glass slide, and the cover-glass is then placed on it, 
being afterwards slightly by wax at the four 
corners. By this means the substance to be is- 
vestigated is situated beneath the centre of the 
cover-glass, and around it under the cover-giass is 
a thin zoneof air. But this zono is so thin thatit 
will be perfectly still,and no dust will be carried 
in by currents, while at the same time there is n0- 
thing to interfere with any chemical change which 
may occur between the air and the growing fungus. 
This method being devised, the oulbar proposes to 
sow various substances with the spores of different 
fungi, and observe the results. It is to be observed 
that during the intervals of observation the af 
parations are kept in a moist atmosphere. The 
observations recorded were made with mould fungus. 
A portion of apple pulp was placed on a slide, and 
this sown with spores of the fungus found in rotten 
apples ‘(Botrytis cinerea), and the growth of the fun- 
gus was seen to take place in the most beautiful 
manner. It was remarked that, strangely enough, 
though the mycelium of the fungus grew continu- 
ously, the spores were produced only at night. The 
favus fungus (Achorion Schenleinii) was next sub- 
jected to observation. A favus crust was moistened 
with a drop of distilled water and treated as above. 
The fungus grew, but its growth was comparatively 
slow, threads growing out from the moistened crust 
and producing spores. The spores were rod-shaped 
as they were formed, but on the addition of a drop 
of water they swelled up and became globular. The 
same fungus was also cultivated on a portion of the 
fruit from plum jam, and the result was a much 
more vigorous growth than when the favus crust 
was merely moistened, The different parts wet? 
aietiaotly er and the growth richer, so that the 
eather ibes it as quite a tropical growth of the 
wugus, 





Lorp Etcno has just purchased a fine marble 
bust of Oliver Cromwell, taken from life, by the 
English sculptor, Edward Pearse, This artist w# 
occupied largely with work for the City companies 
in and about the time of the Commonwealth. 

Proposep LarGs STRAMSHIP.—It is stated that 
specifications are at present in the hands of sev 
Clyde shipbuilders for a new vessel for the National 
Steamship Company. She is torun between Liver 
pool and New York, and is to be of gigantic prop. 
tions, second only to thoseof the “ Great Baste 
The dimensions are to be; length over all, 576 ft.; 
breadth of beam, 50ft.; dopth of hold, 35 ft. [tis 
expected that this great steamship will make the 
voyage from port to port in seven days. 
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THE LOST CORONET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ One Sparkle of Gold,” “ Evelyn's Plot,” §c., fe. 
—_— p———. 
CHAPTER L. 
With stern, resolved, despairing eye 
I see each aimed dart ; 
For one has eut my dearest tie, 
And quivers in my heart, 
Like ministers of grief and pain. 

EstgtLz De Vesci lay feverishly tossing on the 
couch to which she had been cousigned on her return 
from the interrupted bridal, and from which she had 
aot yet attempted to rise, 

True her eyes still remained closed as if in the en- 
deavour to court the slumber whose soething sweet- 
eess her throbbing temples and agonized heart re- 
fused to allow her to enjoy. But the incessant move- 
ment of her limbs and the quivering of her lips proved 
the terrible wakefulness which kept every sense in 
torturing activity. 

Her beautiful cheeks were ghastly pale, save where 
oue deep red spot burned as a fearful contrast to the 
ashen hue around, and her lips had faded to the dull, 
lifeless red that ever betokens either illness or the 
failing of age in their pessessor. She was indeed the 
wreck of her former self. 

Thus she had continued during that weary day and 
restless night, and now again the dewn of another 
morning came to summon her to such exertion as the 
weakeijed powers would permit. But nothing ap- 
peared to rouse her to any effort; she dnly turned 
angrily from any attempt of those around her to re- 
call her to more necessary and practical duties of life, 
_ No one perhaps could fully guess the tumult raging 
in her labouring breast ; but there was one gentle heart 
that even in her own shame and sadness could sym- 
pathize with her erring child, 

“Estelle,” said a soft voice, “ Estelle, my poor, un- 
happy child, will you not calm yourself for my 
sake? Will you not confide all the miserable past in 
your mother’s bosom? Guilty and imprudent as you 
may have been I will never desert my child. Estelle, 
it may be that even my weakness may sustain your 
— if you will cast yourself on my mother’s 

8, 

There was a pathos in the tone, a gentleness in the 
words that might have melted a stone, even the 
burning heart and proud nature of the distracted girl, 
and for a moment Estelle’s eyes opétied with a wild 
‘ppeal in their dark brilliancy, a burning agouy in 
their hot bails, that betukened a craving for sympathy, 
that could no longer be controlled 








[THE CORONET RESTORED. | 


Lady Claud took her hand in hers and her own 
soft tears rained on its dry palm. 

“ My child, tell me all; only confide in me, your 
mother, and all may yet be well. Let us hide our- 
selves from the censorious world; let us give that 
terrible man all that he may require for his illgotten 
rights over you, then there may be peace if not hap- 
piness yet in store for us, my misguided child. You 
will learn to love your mother when you feel that she 
alone remains to yeu, that she alone is constant in 
the hour of your disgrace and need.” 

Something in the words seemed to sting the girl 
well nigh to madness. She shook off her mother’s 
soft palm as if it had been a viper’s clinging touch, 
and the gentle woman actually shrank back in affright 
from the fierce look in the young face as it turned 
suddenly on her. 

“ Mother, mother,” she repeated, “ my mother is my 
greatest foe, I hate—I would curse her if I dared.” 

Lady Claud shrank back in terror. She believed 
that Estelle’s senses were deserting her, and in her 
natural nervous timidity she listened eagerly for some 
approaching footsteps to bring her that help which 
she dared not appear to summon. 

There was a sound of some one who came nearer 
and nearer to the chamber door. 

The steps were measured and heavy as of some 
person who lacked either health or activity to possess 
elasticity of tread, and Lady Claud trembled in the 
belief that the dreaded bridegroom of her misguided 
child was coming to claim his plighted wife. 

Estelle too seemed attracted by the sounds. Her 
eyes opened and turned wistfully to the door, witha 
look that seemed well nigh to resign itself in its de- 
spair to the worst that fate could have in reserve for 
her doomed head. 

The fingers touched the handle of the door, the 
lock rattled and turned, and the tall figure of Ruth 
Lovett appeared, worn and emaciated, and with limbs 
that seemed almost tu refuse their office, but still 
wearing the stern, hard rigidity that knew neither 
pity nor forgiveness nor fear. 

She had more the air in ber dreamlike, still move- 
ments and colourless skin of one risiug from the 
dead than a living, breathing woman. 

Estelle started up from her pillows as she first saw 
the unwelcome apparition. ‘Then, by a sudden if 
natural weakness, she shrank back again within her 
couch aud covered her head with the clothes in shud- 
dering horror. 

But there was no escape. Even with those closed 
eyes, that thick barrier, she felt the terrible orbs 
glaring on her, and the sound of those approaching 
steps nearing her sive. 








A low moan of “Save me, save me!” escaped her 
lips, but in vain. 

No human power could avail now to hide the truth. 
No pleading, no threats would silence her whom she 
had so deeply and so cruelly wronged. 

Lady Claud was the first te:speak. 

“Ruth, I fancied you were hopelessly ill,” she 
said, in her gentle tones, “and if so you should be 
more inclined to sympathize with an invalid. You 
see Lady Mont Sorell is in no state to ¢ndure more 
suffering. If you have aught to say to her let it be 
deferred till she is more able to hear and answer you.” 

Ruth shook her head. 

“No, no; she deserves no pity, and she shall have 
none at my hands, She has broken every tie that 
could bind her to her kindred, and that kindred will 
cast her off from them in scorn. She has dared to 
risk the sin of matricide, and the mother she has 
thus foully dealt with will visit the penalty on her 
guilty child, Estelle, Countess of Mout Sorell, your 
mother stood beside you with warning and pleading 
on her lips, and you scoffed and rebelled against her 
prayer. Now she comes to carry out her threats on 
your disobedient head.” 

“No, no, it is not so,” interrupted Lady Claud as 
she saw Estelle’s limbs shaking in terror at the 
slowly pronounced words. ‘ I could not be go cruel. 
Do not fear, Estelle. Guilty as you are there will be 
pity and shelter for you in my bosom. I can never 
forget the only child of my widowhoud, never cease 
to cherish the sole pledge of my lost husband. Ruth, 
you are not a mother or you could not speak thus.” 

‘The woman laughed in bitter scorn. 

*% Not a mother,” she said. ‘ Would that it were 
true. Would that all the sins I have committed for 
the sake of him who betrayed me aud the child I bore 
to him could be washed away and be as if such ties 
had never existed. No, no, Lady Claud De Vesci, 
wife of him whom I leved so passiouately, usurper of 
the place which was mine in heart aud promise, the 
time has come when the secrets of long years shall 
be revealed, and my carefully planned revenge come- 
pleted on those I hate. Kuow then that your whole 
life has been blighted by my means, your child’s fair 
fame ruined, aud your latter years made desolate aud 
solitary. This proud girl, who is as much like you 
as an eagle to a dove, or a hawk to a tamed canary, 
is your husband's daughter but not yours. She is a 
De Vesci in blood but not in name. I, Ruth Lovett, 
was his beloved wife in heart but not by legal ties, 
and the mother of his beautiful but not Jawful child, 
Now you have the truth, and the coronet must be 
stripped from the brow that was held too haughtily to 
secure its safety or her own.”’ 
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Lady Claud’s lips moved but she could not frame 
the words that were struggling in her heart. She 
literally could not move the tongue that clove to.the 
roof of her mouth. 

Atilast-the words came, low and indistinct: 

“ Where is she—my child ?” 

“Where is she? why, in-a felon’s cell, with prison 
dresson her fair form and prison fare to support her 
delicate frame, and her good name staimed by the ver- 
dict df jury and the pablic scorn,” repeated Ruth, 
with bitter emphasis. “ Yes, Lady Olaud—hated wife 
of him IJeved so dearly, passionately, «as you with 
your ‘old, soft nature cannotveven imagine ‘to your- 
self—yes, that was my revemge. Now can you not 
guess the whole truth, or am I to dwellhon the pain- 
fal memories of my blighted‘life, and jtell you what 
has dogged your steps andepoisened-your antire exis-, 
tence‘from your marriage day till ‘this hour ?” 

“ »” said Lady Claud, “epedk. (I would know 
all the miserable truth.” 

“ Then yon shall, you shall,”:wasthereply. “Know 
it, andmay the knowledgerankle in your heart. Your 
husband's love was minefrom the first hour hesaw me 
tothe last of his life, an when he died the light of my 
existence waeclouded for ever. Yet, mark me, he did 
not knew of the glorious revenge that I practised on 
you. I feared that thepride of birth might interfere to 
overcome the love that he bore tome and to his child. 
I feared that uty sport might be injured by the seru- 
ples of my high-born lover. Thus when my own in- 
fant girl, scarcea month older than your pale, delicate 
babe, wasexchanged for yours, even their father was 
ignorant of the fate of his lawful offspring. Only one 
woman, your nurse, was aware of the fraud, and she 
yielded to the temptation of the gold which ‘I could 
obtain at will from your husband and che believed 
would enable her to seeure thefortunes of ther own 
orphan-bey.” 

“ But where, where isshe—my own? ‘Rath, Ruth, 
speak. My brain whirls; I cannot even think. ‘Tell 
me, I implore you, if there is one human, womanly 
feeling in your bosom.” 

“Oh, it is soon explained,” returned the woman, 
calmly. “I had no wish to claim the cares without 
the honours of maternity, so when Ethel, Lady Mont 
Sorell, pined in jealous envy for her barrenness, then 
Tat once sketched out my scheme. I placed your 
child in her arms as the adopted heiress of the coro- 
net of Mont Sorell and gave you mine, thus by aclever 
arrangement securing my own immunity and the 
suitable trainiug of both the children. But I vewed 
that in due time I would be revenged on you and the 
~ weak girl you had brought into the world by 

urling her down from her usurped eminence.” 

“Then she is mine, my own precions one, my own 
Pauline, my tender, loving eljild!” Lady Ciaud almost 
sbrieked. “Oh, Ruth, I could almost forgive and bless 
you for the knowledge.” 

“ Yes, the felon, Pauline Lovett; is in trath the 
Countess of Mont Sorell,” returned Ruth, scorn- 
fully. “Only as the English. Jaw'is made alike for 
peers and peasants I cannot see that it will avail 
much to release her from her penance. It is‘a worthy 
ending to my revenge,” she added, bitterly. 

Estelle had sat up.in her couch, ber lips'apart, her 
eyes fixed op the harsh, stern woman whom she had 
80 cruelly outraged, and her hands so clasped that 
the nails well nigh drew blood. But now for the 
first time she spoke. 

“ Woman, you deserve all,and more than all I have 
wrought !” she said, fiercely. “ Why have you made 
me your victim by such senseless tortuous wind- 
ings? If Lady Mont Sorell was to have a child 
palmed off as her own, why did you not at once se- 
cure to me the coronet that my father should have 
worn ?” 

“Simply because I knew that your nature must 
show itself as the imperious mistress of your weak 
mother, and serve as a living punishment for the woe 
I had suffered,” returned Ruth. “Oh, -yes,” she 
added, with a scornful laugh, “ I knew full well that 
the child of Claud De Vesei aud Ruth Lovett could 
have little softness ix her temper; I knew that she 
would triumph over and scorn her supposed mother’s 
weakness. Besides, it was glorious w terture my 
rival in her tenderest affection—glorious, to snateh 
from her her only comfort by hurling down the 
daughter she instinctively loved from the heights of 
rank and power; and glorious to plunge that rival's 
child in the very depths of disgrace and misery, 
Only your own stubborn, unscrupulous temper—your 
utter selfishness and vanity and pride—have marred 
the completeness of the scheme. But the child has 
turned on t/ mother, as a tigress on her dam, and 
you have brought the terrible ruin on your own head, 
while striving to free yourself from the sole obstacle 
to your wild and wayward will.” 

“ Pray who is so obliging as to lecture my gentle 
wife in my behalf?” said a voice that made Estelle 
cling with a faint shrivk even to the trembling and 
Dowerless Lady Claud. 
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Walter Fitzwarren advanced to the very centre of 
the little greup with a strange smile on his features 
and a sharp, questioning glaxce at Ruth. 

“Your wife can best do the honours of the pre- 
sentation,” returned Ruth, calmly. “ Estelle, it is 
for you to explain to your husband that it is your 
mother whom you have outraged, and who believes 
a greater punishment cannot be poured on him or on 
you than the cementing of the ties you secretly 
formed, Mr, Fitzwarren, this young woman is—un- 
luckily for us all—not only your wife but my 
daughter, and the relationship which unites us is 
scarcely more sympathetic than the fate she intended 





for us. 1 was imprisoned ag a lunatic, and dosed 
with drugs that might well have made the charge a 
reality. You I presume have had scarcely less ten- 
er treatment at her hands, to judge from your words 
‘agi looks and rumours that I have heard.” 

“* No, no, no—it is all false! How dare you?” she 
@ided, turning to the cold,stera-looking Ruth; “ how 
dare you be guilty of such falsehoods? It is re- 
venge,-spite, madness! Youmust bring proof—un- 
anewasntle proof—ere I will submit to the degrada- 
tion !” 

“ Peace, girl, peace!" returned Ruth, sternly. 
“I have the register of your birth, the evidence of 


needful, ef the midwife who attended me in» 
trial, and she would swear that the eyes of my bube 
were dark as the night, while Pauline De V: are 
blae.as the open sky m mid-day. No, no. It isas 
truews the sin and the misery of which you have 
been the:cause. You know it—yon feel it, Estelle ; 
your quivering lips and wild eyes show your despair 
and your belief.” 

There was no doubting the woman's words ; the 
look, ‘the ‘tone, ‘had an uteuswera:le ‘truth and 
solemnity in them. 

Estelle crouched down in ‘ker coueh, and the bed 
shook uuder the groans and sobmthat convulsed her 
tothe very centre of her frame. 

Walter Fitzwarren gazed in mute, Gatk. bitterness 
on her ,despair. 

“This is searoely what I bargained for,” ‘he said, 
“either when I ted this remarkable young 
woman's willing vows or when I engaged to pardon 


| the attempt on my life, which only the most miracu- 


lous accident frustrated; and, as 1 neither wedded 
Estelle Lovett nor forgave the illegitimate and pen- 
niless murderess who sought my destruction, I de- 
cidedly repudiate any such disgraceful connection for 
an honourable aud weil-born man.” 

The girl gave a passionate scream, 

“ Walter, Walter, you. caunot—you dare not be so 
wicked! It was your doing that I.am not the. wife 
of Otho Fitzurse; it was you whotempted my girlish 
weakness ; it was you who first caused the breach 
between me aud——” 

“ The false lover of your injured cousin, Pauline, 
Lady Mont Sorell,” interrupted Walter, cvolly, “It 
is but the same cross you prepared for an innocent 
and suffering girl, only that in her case. it was 
sweetened by patience and sweetness, aud. purity, 
while to you there can be no such palliation. However 
1 warn you that the slightest attempt on; your part to 
claim auy rights on my hand or protection will at 
once be met by an openaccusation of your murderous 
iutention to bury mein that ruined miue, from whi¢h 
only the superhuman strength and fitful will of a 
poor idiot rescued me. Now you understand. I 
have proof—abundaut proof—and, if you dare your 
fate after this warning, [ shall show you neither pity 
ner vemorse, even if you stood at the bar where 
your cousin displayed such heroic calmness... Lady 
Claud, 1 felicitate you ou .your deliverance from so 
terrible a penance as your supposed daughter’s evil 
passions must have inflicted since her infancy, I 
bave the honour to wish you farewell,’’ 

With a low bow, almost mocking in its profundity, 
and a last, dark, thander look at the unhappy Estelle, 
he bastened from the room, 





CHAPTER LI. 

Mortals that would follow me, 

Love, Virtue—she alone is free ; 

She can teach you how to climb 

Higher than the sphery Cline ; 

Or, ii Virtue feeble were, 

Heaven itself would stoop to her. 
THERE was an unusial sensation in the busy sea- 
port town of Dartmouth, whieh the very elements 
appeared to couutenance by their strife, 

Amidst the roar of thunder and the flashes of 
lightning, and the unusual accompanimentof stormy 
winds that lashed the sea toa fury which warned 
the mariners to exercise caution even in their safe 
anchorage, the tidings had rapidly spread of the. ar- 
rival of an express evgine and carriage, with three 





rather suspicious occupants, at the termiuns of the 
London railway. 

Suspicious be it remarked in their companion- 
ship, for the rank and breeding of one of the three 


the nurse of the Laty Ulaud—ay, and, if it were 





were so remarkably contrasting with the rough 4 
pearance and plebeian features of the others that it 
was at once deduced as a result that some important 
Giscovery must be impending for such haste and for 
such strange asseciation. 

When acarriage to the dock was ordered, and then 
any amount offered to a boatman willing to convey the 
adventurous party on board an especial ship, the in. 
pression was confirmed. 

“Did you hear, Bill, that swell cove offered fifty 
pounds if needful to any one who would take him and 
his mates on board the ‘ Lindsey,’ bound for Mel. 
bourne,” said one of the boatmen to another, 
“What does it mean? I'd not risk my life for 
double.the sum. I’ve too mauy young ones who de- 
pend om me for that.” 

“What does it mean? Why, of course, that either 
they want to be off or to step some one who is al- 
ready off, and to judge from their looks I should say 
the datter,” returned his superior officer, “J’p 
blessed_if those two are not detectives, and the'third 
is‘ vealswell, and none of yourmake-belioves. Yes, 

ex some cove with a few thousands in his 
<@ff on the ‘Lindsey.’ See, they're off. It’s 
gyoung Dick Sadler and his cousin who are taking 
themyand | expect the fiity will be doubled if they 
there in time.” 
“The men watched them through their glasses as 
‘they toiled along, and every instant their little barque 
{wseenred ewallowed up by thie waves to rise again on 
the heights ofweme foaming billow. 

It was indeed a matter of life aud death, bat the 
men were light and active and young, and the re- 
ward liberal and.oxeiting, Eve. quarter of an hour 
had passed the ‘stood on the deck of the 
Australian vessél, whieh had but just put back to the 
port from stress of weather iu her first attempt 
to leave the English shores, 

There had been a somewhat perplexed and earnest 
attention as the boat ‘had fought its perilous way, 
and whenat ‘its temente stood on the deck all 
who were'at lejsure to follow théir own inclinations 
were eagerly gronped round the new comers. 

“ Gaptain Swainton, I presume,” said the one who 
hed been proueunced a swell, addressing a tall, 
weather-beaten man, who was evidently the head of 
the crew of the “ Lindsey.” 

“That is my name and rank, sir. What is your 
pleasure ?” returned the officer, looking rather sus- 
piciously at the two companions‘of his interlbcutor. 

“Tt is a very simple but disagreeable one,” said 
the young man, who may be as well introduced at 
once as Lord Brereton. “ I fear, captain, that we shall 
have to diminish your passengers by one if not more, 
unless the information we have received is incorrect, 
May I ask if you have any suck name on yout books 
as Nicholas Lovett?” 

“I think not, I have no remembrance of.any such 
person,” replied the officer, . 

“It may, very well be that the man.in question has 
assumed another name, Will you allow me to see 
your living freight, Captain ,Swainton?”” he added, 
with a glauce at his companions, who at once ad- 
vanced to the rescue, 

“Yes, | believe our credentials will be sufficient 
to warrant such a proceeding, sir,” the elder, aud ap- 
parently superior of thetwo put in. ‘You will see 
what he is wanted for, and as we have tolerably cor- 
rect information to trace him to your vessel 1 hepe 
you will give every facility to effect the cap- 
ture,” 

Captain Swainton read attentively the docyment 
that was,hanuded to him, 

“Well, it’s rather a queer sort of time when all 
hands are wanted,” he returned, rather. gruffly, “ but 
if you, my lord, and these good fellows will wait & 
bit till this blow is over I; will let you see every mad 
on board, whether passenger or. sailor, for, to, say 
truth, there is no. great.fun in having such on 
board as you describe this fellow. It’s as jhad #8 
Jonah, Maybe he’s raised all this hurly-burly,” he 
‘eontinued, with a balf-grin that betokened a mixture 
of sailur-like superstition and rough boldness. | 

It might almost have seemed as if the captains 
predictions were correct, 

In.a brief space from the arrival of the searchers 
the thunder and lightning died away, and the storm 
lulled till it fairly gave place to the low grumblingaad 
the troubled tossings of afadiug tempest. Then the 
business commenced, 

The passengers’ roll was gone over, but no pat 
ticulars contained in its long list could at all answer 
to the description that Stanley Brereton held. Then 
the crew. were gradually gone over, and still no name 
appeared answering to thé one required. 

“ There’s nothing for it but to have the men told 
off,” said Captaig Swainton, “and I'll answer for 
it there's no nook, or corner in the ship where aay 
ranaway will get, into hiding.” 

“Tiuere’s no fear of that, captain,” said a, ster 
rough voice. “I’m not going to be caught like * 
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retina trap. If it comes to the pnsh Iwan die like 
aman as well as livelike one.” 

The burly form of Nicholas Lovett advanced from 
the group of Sailors on the lower deck and stood be- 
fore the astonished captain, 

«Why, Watson,” he said, “are you mad ? Pd the 
best references for you that I had forany man inthe 
ship» And I know that you served for years under 
my old friend Clifford. Your head is turned, man.” 

“Not at all, captain—at least not. now,” returned 
the man. “But it may have, been in former days. 
Sometimes 1 think it was. Harkye, young sir,” he 
added, turning to Stanley Brereton... “If..you do 
wrong by my girl'the curse of a dying man will .rest 
on you to your last hour—ay, and pursue you beyond 
the grave, because she’s an angel, and as innocent 
as ever 4 spotless Jamb‘in the midst.of black, ravens 
ing wolves. No,no, I’m not quite so,bardened as to 
leave the trail of my black wiekedness. behind 
me on her sweet snowiness. Listen to my last 
words. She, Pauline Lovett, is as innocent of the 
crime with which she is charged, or amy knowledge 
of it, as.an unborn babe. What's more she shall not 
have to blush for her father having swung for mur- 
der, What’s more still ’ll aie, blessing jer,. poor 
child, though I have beon a degradation to ber vin 
life.. Bo here goes.” 

With a bound like an enraged tiger, and ere .any 
one had bither tinie-or daring to stop his progress, the 
powerful and. reckless ‘mean. broke ‘threngh the 
astonished group; and in anothermoment had jumped 
overboard into the: surging ocean, 1+ 

There was a general cry, a rush tothe, side of :th 
vessel, and more tian dne brave fellow jumped, aver- 
board to resene the desperate and drowning ‘man. 

Boats were lowered, lifébudys cast out, and eyery~ 
thing that» ¢ither skill or bumanity conld suggest 
was employed in: bis:behalf, But iu vain, 

Asif to carry out his prediction of preventing, thes| 
pain and the agony which might have tortured poor, 
Pauline at his criminal and public.condemnatian; |the 
unhappy man sauk to rise no more, and fif, lis body 
was ever discovered it was too far from the scene for{ 
either his story to -be known or his-nante visited with 
the exeeration it deserved. 

* ~ * + * i 
“Have .you anything sore for me.te.do,,Mrs, 


Clanmore?"' asked ‘the sweet, sed voice; of ja young} | 


girl, clad in the plainest costume, that yet seemed to} 
derive.a kind of grace ‘fren: her, high-bred mieg,and 
iovely. features. ti f 

* Heaven: bless yon, cliild, that’s, not what E came 
for,” returned the worthy:woman, whojayes ini jtrath; 
the matron of the prison where Paulitte .was; con- 
fined. “ You've done many a good turn for’ me, that 
I must'say, since you came, and, been @, blessing ‘to 
the place. I only hope it won’t depart from it whenj 
you go away.” 6 rises 

Pauline smiled sadly, biol 

“There is not. niuch.reason ‘to speak of. thes iat 
present,” she returned. 
to my. liberation—ay, it. may be; counted by years iat 
present,” she said, with a wan smile. 

* Don’t: be,tee sure of that," returned the qwemen, 
with 4meaning smile, .“ ‘'here’s sunghing whereiit’s 
least,ex pected in the blackness, and, there’s, friends, 
raised up to them that deserve it., It .may/be the) 
case with you, my child, for you've suffered patiently 
aod merit a.reward;” ; 

Pauline’s eyes opened painfully, .and:,her. lips, 
quivered ag; she listened, ¥ oni’ 

“Mrs, .Clanmore, what.is it~what is).it?”, she; 
cried, “‘ Please dou't keep me in sugpense. . Has any 
one come———”’ ‘ , ; ' 

* Yes, how fooligh, I.am to. be.sure when that was, 

what I had to say, and he'll bé waiting. But, dear me,, 
bhere’s.no harm done; you've waited long evongh, 
-m sure. But J’ll go aud fetch him as son as youre 
veady.... Won't you smoothe that pretty hair, theggh 
to say truth jt’s Letter as it ig,all, down your prowy 
shoulders,” j 

Without any clear explanation of the mystery, the 
woman went to the door of; the; little chamber that 
by great, favour had) been: allotted to Paaline in'pé- 
turn for the skill and industry, she displayed,.in 
needlework and yariqus other jeminine, sarviceg (to 
the matron in her arduous charge. 


Pauline’s eyes followed her anxiously., Butstarcely |, 


had the door closed behind:ber thanit wasspushedopen, 
and, in another moment, ere she, bad, time, 49, think, 
much lesa to speak, the slight form of. the muchrtried. 
Pauline was clasped in the-aring of the loverwho had, 
been 80 true and so.constant in her deep, dank, W.0e, ,; 

“ Pauline, my angel, my beloved,” he murmured, in 
broken accents. “Thauk Heaven that you phave 


lived ; to, seg this.hour, thank, Heayey ¢hat,at has |! 


SYR yoy. strengti; to sapport sugh; frightén) suffer: 
Es, .4i 19 pasi, past now-—yow are free, my, darling, 
and ji jhuman. care and love cap; avail, yousshall, 
bever know a pang more.” 


“It’s many » long monthy| 


girl’s: chesk as it. was suddenly raised from. Stanley 
Brereton’s embrace with a half-terrified look. 

“Stanley, what is it? Do not trifle with me. Why 
\ie this? Why should I[ be free?” 

“Because you have been proved to be iunocent, my 
, Precious one,” he replied. “‘ The whole world will do 
| Justice to my peertess bride,” 

The girl started painfully. 

“Stanley—Mr. Brereton—is this your truth? 
‘Have, you kept your promise so ill?” 

“Not so, not so, my darling. Believe me I have 
preserved my vow,” he said. “But, my beloved, do 
not inquire into such painful details. Patiline, can 
you not trust me? can you not wait till I'feel it 
right to tell you all the painful yet blessed steps that 
| have led‘to this result ?” 

Pauline gazed up inte his face. 

She read the honest, candid eyes, the unflinching 
look, the frank, ‘loving smile, and she would have 
been more or léss than woman could she have re- 
sisted the conviction that he wag the noblest and 
truest of beings. 

**I do, I do,” she said, with childlike. sweetness. 
“Only, alas, alas! I-must not forget my duty. It is 
not for me—the obscure felon—the low-born daugh- 
ter of a most unhePhy man—to bring any stain to your 
proud name, Stanley, dear, kind, generous friend, 
you, have done enough ; you have brought mie free- 
dom and vindicated my innocence ; now all must be 
at.an end, Only be sure I will always remember and 
bless your name sg long as life lasts.” 

Stanley gave a half-arch, half-saddéneti smile, 

“Do you then consider any disparity of rank so 
fatal to happiness ?” he asked, gravely, 

“T dare not, I must not risk your future honour, your 
bright. prospects—perhaps your love,” she said, 
plaintively. 

Again the same inexplicable smile crossed ‘his fea- 

tures. 
“Tt ill becomes me to imitate your proud humility,” 
lhe said,. shaking his head, “ but Stanley Brereton, 
the barrister, ought not to aspire to the Countess of 
(Mont, Sorrel, with countless thousands and an un- 
stained and noble name, for his bride.” 

The, girl gasped for breath. 

* Stanley, Stantey, this is cruel—unworthy of you,” 

ishe said, sadly. 
‘Pauline, my angel Jove, my peerless one,. my 
\heroic girl, can you vear ‘the tidings I have to give?” 
lhe said, drawing her again to his heart. ‘Can you 
once more assume your, proper place and claim the 
lost coronet which.)s your rightful possession and the 
jsweet -and gentle motber who is -pantibg to claim 
\her idolized child?” 

The girl—to use the words of the Holy Book— 
“trembled exceedingly ” as she listened, 

“ Stanley, dear Stanley,’’, she whispered, “if I 
\dare, if 1 could ‘hope to enjoy such blessings, they 
‘would be yours—all yours.!” 

“Yet you considered but now that it was very 
jshocking, to. ignore;difference of rank,” -returned the 
yonng man, with, @ triumphant,smile, “and the richly 


| \dowered countess should scarcely encourage.the.hopes 


jof the unlucky,, struggling barrister, Stanley Brere- 
ton,” 

“Only that he is the preserver of my life, the,noble 
land generous, lover dunug my deepest disgrace and 
(misery, and the sole sunbeam that ‘has gilded my. 
(darkest: gloom,” said the, young girl, fervently. 


|not. recompense that moble trust and faithful truth. 
}1t is but giving to,myself,” she added, softly. 

|“ Bus. you have never,asked the details; you. have 
jnot éven now learned the whole truth,” he resumed, 
iafter a true lover’s burst of gratitude for the welcome 
jassurance. 

“ How selfish Iam, And to forget that my bless- 

ings must be another’s Joss,” she said, with a sudden 
|pang. “ Poor, poor Estelle. Is it possible.that the tale 
| was not true? Andyyet you said I had a mother,” 
ishe resumed, doubtingly, “ No, Stanley, it seems too 
}much ; [am unworthy of such blessings.” 

| **I shall Jeave the talé to be told by that gentle 
| mother’s lips,” he said, with another fond caress, 
“And J, too,-have forgotten in my own bliss that 
another's rights to your love and tenderness are pant- 
jing for gratification.” 
And, opening: the door of the small chamber, he 
jlet the trembling yet happy girl along a dark narrow 
}corridor.and up @ short fight of steps toa large 
\and more commodious apartment, of which he quickly 
opened the door: and revealed to Pauline’s enrap- 
itured gaze the sweet, tearful, well-remembered face 
of the Lady Olaud De Vesci, eagerly watching for 
jthe signal of her new happiness. 

“Pauline, my darling, my, child, my, perfect, wor- 
shipped child!” she sobbed as she clasped her'imher 
farms, “My heart at least was true to its instincts, 
| felt—I knew that you were my, own, my beloved, 
imy preciqus treasure, my ouly ¢hild—the sunshine 





The manly icars were actually raining op, the 


of my heart.” 


‘: Stanley, my whole life and all I have to give could 


And for some brief-minutes the parent and the 
child tasted mingled bliss, such 2s is seldom partaken 
of in this uncertain world of woe. 

But even their exquisite happiness was. chequered 
after.a ‘brief space by the soft yet sad sympathy, 
the thrill of horror for the crime aud misery, of others. 
And as Pauline listened to the strange story which 
awaited her young ears, although patliated and 
shadowed to the utmost by the tender delicaey of the 
Lady Claud, she sluddered with more unrestrained 
emotion for her guilty cousin than she bad ever 
displayed for her own bitter woes. 

But even those pangs were silenced, when a gantle 
tap at the door announced the advent of him she 
loved best on earth, and the glowing flush on her deli- 
cheek as he approached well nigh.restored her for- 
mer bloom. 

“Lady Cland,” he said, “may I rob you just as you 
have received your treasure? May I ask for this 
precious hand which | have ever considered as my 
most coveted boon? Will you give her to the humble 
barrister who would gladly have wed‘ed,her in her 
prison cell?” 

“I will give her to you, Lord Brereton, but yot 
part with her,” was the reply. ‘You must allow me 
a cerner in your household, though Iwill not say— 
as poor Rath did—that 1 will demand access to jher 
at all times as my right. But after.so many years of 
lost happiness I cannot endure to part with the,sun- 
shine of my life.” 

And Lord Brereton and Panline De Vesci knelt 
before the sweet and gentle lady who had suffered 
almost as much torture as the child whose virtues 
had been;tested even as gold in tlie fire ie sried. 

* * % - 

The lost coronet having been restored to its rightful. 
possessor, little remains to be said of the firtunes of 
those who had been concerned jin its fitful fate. 

Quentin Oliphant remained abroad ti]l bis safety 
was tolerably ensured by the lapse of time; and the 
facile and weak character which had led to all his 
misfortunes induced him to yjield fatally to the in- 
fluences of the set among whom alone he could find 
a cordial reception while under his heavy cloud, 

A gambling quarvel at last compleied the rnin 
which Estelle’s fascination had begun,.and the once- 
beloved suitor of Pauline—tie accepted lover of Hs- 
telle—slept unknown and uulameuted in a foreizn 
grave. 

Mrs, Consell and her idiot son were pensioned by 
Pauline’s bounty, and a commodious house and snit- 
‘able attendant provided by the sympathizing coun- 
tess for the strange votary of her charms who bad 
played so remarkable a part in the drama of her. for- 
itunes. 

To his last days Davie was obedient to Pauline’s 
lightest command, and his half-witted worship might 
have, shamed the less faithiul howage of more gitted 
mortals, 

Lady Alice Vernon never reeavered the mortifica- 
‘tion of the mistaken cruelty she had displayed tu the 
ifair and,persecuted countess, and although Julia wasa 
‘constant and favoured guest at ‘I'he Towers aud clung 
to dear “ Pauline "as simply aud trustipgly as if no 
coronet sat on her brow, yet uo persuasion on the 
young countess’s part could induce, ler former patro- 
ness to renew the intercourse which ber own un- 
feminine cruelty had snapped. 

“T am too proud to be forgiven,” she said, “and 
too sincere to pretend that.! dp not need pardon.” 

And thus the evil spirit.resisted to yieid even to 
the sweet and loving charm of gne whose fascina- 
tions wielded an almost universal power over all who 
came within their spell. 

Estelle Lovett’s haughty spirit could not bear even 
a softened relexrsal of the trial she. had inflicted on 
her beautiful and heroje cousin, 

No-soothing—no proposed aid—no forgiving af- 
fection could avail to heal the terrible wound te 
which, her own hand had placed an additional 

ison. 4 

And the brain, which long tottered, at length gave 
way beneath tue torturing anguish of remorse and 
mortification, 

Estelle, whilom Countess of Mont Sorell, was a 
hopeless lunatic, 

No friendly voice, no fergiving eyes conld soften 
the affliction, for the very vamds of Lady Cland or 
of Pauline were sufficient to produce ay access of 
frenzy that was terrible to bebold. 

Her injured if erring husbaud was induced by 
Stanley, Brereton’s persuasion. to accept a handsome 
annuity aud leave the miserable girl m peace to the 
care of ber noble-hearted relatives, But the fright- 
ful injuries he had received by the accident of which 
he had been the victim shortened his life by the long 
train of maladies that the shattered constitution suf- 
fered, and he died. some years bvioxe his guilty and 
unconscious wife, 

The long-lost will of the murdered Rashleigh 





Freshfield having beon discovered among the effects 
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of Nicholas Lovett on boarhithe “Tindsey,” by its 
provisions Jonas found himself totally disinherited 
from any share iv his uncle's property. 

Esther Farn was more true in her womanly at- 
tachment than her harsh, stern nature might have 
betokened ; she clung to the degraded, reckless man 
as faithfully in his utter beggary as she had donein 
his temporary prosperity. 

But Pauline and her husband never forgot that the 
innocence of the young countess had been proved by 
the woman's agency; and, hard and reckless as she 
was, they did not desert her when no longer in 
need either of her services or afraid of her jealous 
revenge, 

And when the youthful heir of Mont Sorell came 
at length to complete his parents’ happiness, and Mrs, 
Consell proudly held in her arms the child of her who 
had so nobly pardoned the miseries inflicted on her, 
by the fraud of which the‘old dame had been the in- 
strument, Ruth Lovett also appeared, after'a long 
seclusion from every creature who had ever known 
or heard of her strange story, and knelt before the 
babe in a kind of remorseful pleading. 

“Child,” she said, “now I can hope for pardon 
since my wicked fraud has been at once punished 
and atoned, and the earldom of Mont Sorell will pass 
to the son of her who so nobly and heroically sus- 
tained the terrible reverse of that lost coronet that 
me nevor be worn by a more lofty and spotless 
row,” 

THE END. 


LORD DANE’S ERROR. 
—_>-— 
CHAPTER XXV. 

Lory Mine spent his time—unsuspicious of what 
was in his cunning valet’s brain—at Leuseleigh, until 
the investigations concerning Rupert Vassar’s myste- 
rious murder were quite over, for the present cer- 
tainly. 

The murdered man had been the most bitterly hated 
enemy he had everknown. He was positively almost 
glad he was dead, and it was not any interest in 
him that made the haughty and powerful earl haunt 
the neighbourhood of the investigation that was 
going on, and had lasted altogether nearly six months, 

A stranger who had been seen lurking in the vici- 
nity was arrested, and really brought to trial ; but 
some factscame out at that trial which pointed directly 
at another as the guilty one. 

These, together with testimony brought forward 
by the prisener’s own counsel, resulted in the man's 
acquittal. 

Anotber came in for the black burden of popular 
condemnation and aversion the acquitted man had 

rne. 

That other was Volney Heath. 

It is only fair to Lord Dane to say that he had not 
helped on this result by a single word or act. 

e had been very ill himself at the time of the 
murder; he had not even been well enough to assist 
in the identification of the body. 

He knew nothing about the deed, and, though 
called upon to testify in the case of the man tried 
aud acquitted, he had not been able to say anything 
bearing much upon the question. When suspicion 
began to point its black finger at Heath he still held 
aloof. 

“T'll have nothing to do with it that I can help,” 
he said, sternly, to himself. “I feel wicked enowgh 
without that. I hate him so much that I couldn't act 
fairly by him.” 

Volney’s whole miserable story came out, however, 
or the most of it. 

Lord Dane's influence barely sufficed to keep Sybil’s 
name from absolute public comment. 

It was known through the length and breadth of 
the land that Heath had passed himself off as Lord 
Dane to some young lady of good family ; that he had 
married her and brought her still deceived to Leuse- 
leigh. 

The whole country rang with amazing, romantic, 
and improbable details. 

Fabulous accounts of the perfections, the marvellous 
loveliness, the immense wealth of the cheated young 
wife were — ; but, thanks to the obscurity in which 
so much of Sybil’s life bad been passed, and thanks 
perhaps far more to Lord Dane’s vigilance, her real 
ddentity—the fact that she was the daughter of the 
murdered man, that she was the last representative 
of the once haughty and powerful Vassars—was kept 
from public notice. 

Lord Dane watched, listened, investigated for him- 
self. He endeavoured to do so fairly, and when he 
came—he thought honestly—to the conclusion that 
Heath had done the deed he tried to prevent and fan- 
cied he succeeded in keeping any feeling of personal 

Vindictiveness from mingling with the natural indig- 
nent horror of a murderer. 

But he could not help repeating to himself that he 











was justified now in hunting him down, in deliver- 
ing from his power the wronged girl he had married. 
He would not be the man to deliver him up to jus- 
tice. He should go free as far as he was concerned 
if he agreed to do the only thing left for a villain 
like him to do. He must confessall to his wife and 
leave her, The law should do the rest—and then—— 

One can imagine what would.iappen then if it 
were in his power to accomplish it- 

It must be remembered that he still believed that 
Sybil and the girl who had made such a powerful im- 
pression upon him at Falkner were one and the same 
person. 

The warrant for the arrest of Volney Heath for the 
crime of murder had been some time issued, but no- 
thing had come of it yet. The officers had not been 
able to find him. 

Lord Dane decided that he had stayed long enough 
at Leuseleigh, and ordered his man to pack up. 

Cheeny looked slightly startled. 

“I thought we were going to wait here till next 
week, my lord?” 

“I'm not.’ Ican*t endureit any longer. Now that 
I know Heath did the deed every hour that he is 
with her is torture to me.” 

Cheeny knew, of course, who his master supposed 
“her” to be, and as he turned at once to the packing, 
according to orders, he gave Lord Dane’such & queer 
glance—one of mingled malignancy and cunning—that 
it was well for him that his lordship did not observe it. 

It would perhaps have set him thinking about his 
precious confidential valet. 

Cheeny was deep in a packing-case the next mo- 
ment, 

He came out of it presently to say : 

“There is that little business of the papers, my 
lord, if you will pardon me for reminding you,” 

“What use is there in reminding mé? You haven’t 
found them, I presume ?” 

“No, my lord.” 

Cheeny, with his head in the packing-case again, 
laughed silently. He liked to remind the earl now 
and then of the existence of those two little’papérs, 
which could, once found, make him a beggar, worse 
off than his own servant, for Cheeny could earn his 
living, and he was morally certain Lord Dane could 
not, 

“ You haven’t found the papers? ‘Have you the 
least idea where they are?” Lord ‘Dane asked, 
irritably, 

“T have not, my lord; but I think the‘young lady, 
your lordship’s relative, may have.” 

Cheeny lifted his head and looked at the earl. 

Lord Dane understood who was meant, It was 
Perdita Lorne. 

He frowned, : 

“ Why do you think that? Have yon any rea- 
son ?” 

“I put some one to watch her, as you requested, 
my lord.” 

“‘Humph! I think you requested yourself, Cheeny ; 
but no matter about that. What has come of the 
watching?” 

“ The young lady has been talking to a lawyer.” 

“That is nothing. You told me she suspects no- 
thing.” 

“ She did not, I am sure, atthe time I told you. At 
Rylands she never would have suspected. Now she 
has certainly got hold of some clue concerning her 
own birth.” 

“How do you know what sho went to 4 lawyer 
about? How do you know she went at all?” 

“My aunt lodges with Mrs. Lorne, the- adopted 
mother of the young lady.” 

“Well?” 

“The widow told her,” 

**T don’t believe there is anything in it, Cheeny.” 

“T hope there is not, my lord; I sincerely hope 
there is not.” 

Cheeny went on with his packing. 

The earl stared angrily out of the window. 

“T don’t know what to do,” he said. 

Cheeny made no farther remark until his master 
pointedly addressed him again. 

“Can’t you think of something?” he demanded, 
fuming. “ You can always think of plenty when it’s 
not wanted.” 

“I’ve nothing new to propose, my lord.” 

“Humph! Something old then.” 

“ Do you still object to Rylands, my lord ?” 

“Abduct her, you mean? They don’t do such 
things now-a-days; you ought to know that,”’ 

“I think it could be managed, my lord, quietly 
too.” 

“ Tell me how, will you ?” 

“If you will leave it to me I promise you there 
shall be no violence, certainly till she is there, and 
then it may not be necessary even to turna key upon 
her. She might be brought to consent to an arrange- 
ment for money. She is so simple-minded and un- 
suspicious that I think once away from @ lawyer or 


a 
the Widow Lorne’s advice she might be bonght of 
very easily.” : 

Lord Dane did not look round. 

He still shrank with the chivalry of a naturally 
noble nature from thus warring upon woman. But 
he had grown gradually more and more familiarize 
with what had revolted him at first, and still revolted 
him, but in a different and far less degree, 

We can familiarize ourselves with anything, hencg 
the danger of contact with evil. 

Certainly Cheeny now put his scheme for getting 
his master out of this difficulty in a very cunning and 
plausible style. 

He waited anxiously for the earl’s response. 

Lord Dane was reasoning with himself. 

“She wouldn’t know how to hold her ‘own as, 
Countess of Dane,” he was thinking; “an ignorant 
rustic in the pretty milkmaid style. It might beg 
kindness to her, as Cheeny says, to let her stay as 
she is, simple Perdita Lorne. ‘I wish I knew wherg 
I had heard the name.” 

He had seen it on the fly-leaf of a book which Miss 
Channing, by chance, had left behind her in the hotel 
parlour at Falkner. 

The éarl turned towards Cheeny at last, but he did 
not look at him. He could not conquer his shame of 
what he was about to do enough to look his own 
servant in the face while he talked of it. 

“ It’s a bad business,” he said, “but it’s the only 
way I’m afraid. ‘Dake care that she is not frightened, 
Cheeny, and let her have everything she wants.” 

“Except her liberty; my lord,” suggested Cheeny, 
with secret malice, 

* Yes, except that,” he replied, sighing. “ Make 
any arrangement you can. When it’s all'settled you 
shall name your own price.” 

Cheeny’s face was buried in a trunk at that moment, 
consequently bis master did not catch the peculiar 
evil smile which curved his thin lips or the following 
muttered sentence: 

“Before ‘that time comes, my lord, I mean to 
have claimed my reward from the true Countess of 
Dane.” 

Cheeny could hardly control his exaltation at hav- 
ing at last obtained the earl’s consent: toe his plans— 
literally his plans, for, though he could not proceeds 
step farther without that consent, they were ia reality 
plans for his interest which Lord Dane had consented 


to. 

The exalting valet moderated his transports enough 
presently to ask, with an humble look.on his face: 

“Is it the understanding then that I am to begis 
upon this ‘business at ounce?” 

“ At once,” 

“I shall need some money, my lord.” 

tay much ?” and the earl took out his cheque- 


Cheeny named a moderate sum. 

Lord Dane signed and passed a cheque to him. 

‘The valet’s eyes glittered greedily as he glanced 
at the amount. 

The cheque was filled in for double what he had 
asked for, 

“Thanks, my lord,” he said: “It will be con- 
venié#t’ if I should need more than I said. Have! 
your ‘permission to go to London by the first train? 
Or shall I wait for your lordship?” 

Lord Dane took out his watch, 

“ There is plenty of time. Finish the packing. 1 
will go with you.” 

The valet’s face turned deathly white. He thought 
in the excit t of the m t that the earl meant 
he would go with him to see Perdita, All would cer- 
tainly have beew over with him then. But his mas- 
ter’s next words brought the colour back into his 
cheek. 

“I want to have a talk with the detectives about 
Heath, and the sooner the better,” said Lord Dane. 

He noticed his servant’s change of counteusace 
wonderingly. He madé no remark at the time, butit 
set him thinking. 

Arrived in London, he startled Cheeny very much 
by asking him for Miss Lorne’s address. 

The frightened valet neither dared to refuse nor to 
give a false address. 

He gave the true one, and the earl wrote it down 
in his pocket-book. 

Cheeny felt alarmed. 

It was not alone that his audacious golden and 
ambitious schemes were in danger of coming to naught 
—though the mere thought of sucha contingency was 
unéndarable to him—but, aside from that, his mastet 
had a tolerably sunny temper in general, and Cheeny 
knew what he was capable of when it was once fairly 
roused. : 

It did not require any study to guess what his fate 
would be if Lord Dane found him out. A broken hesd 
at the very least. Indeed that was the one gnu and 
terrible shadow hanging over the future. The 
would find him out some time, and how he should 








escape from his fury then he could not conceive. 
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He got out of his master’s presence as soon as he 
could after giving him that address. He wanted to 
be where he could think. 

The patron saint of all wickédness must have come 
to his assistance, for he proceeded at once to act upon 
a thought that occurred to him. 

He did not dare leave the vicinity of Dane House, 
for fear the earl should go out. He went to an eat- 
ing-house in sight, and got a seat by a window from 
which he could see Dane House. ; 

It was an hour before he quitted his lurking-place. 
He had seen the earl coming down the marble steps 

t. 
hurried to meet him with an air of flurry and 
importance. P ‘ 

“My lord,” he said, eagerly, “if you will permit 
me I will go to Graystone by the seven-o’clock ex- 

ess,” 
ae To Graystone?” uttered the carl, in amazement. 
“ What for?” 

“It may be nothing. I mean it may not be true; 
but I have just seen a man who was footman there 
for several years, and he intimated that Mr, Heath 
was at Graystone.” 

“ Impossible |” . 

“J gaid so at first, my lord; but still it might be. 
I could go there and back in less than twenty-four 
hours, if you liked to risk this other affair that much 
longer.” ; 

e But Heath would never go there after what he has 
done.” 

“No; Ishouldn’t think he would,” said Cheeny, 
with an air of candour; “and yet it would be 
about the safest place he could find. It’s out of the 
way of gossip, and they doubtless think yet down 
there that he is Lord Dane, I mistake much indeed 
if the police would not look for him anywhere sooner 
than at Graystone.” 

Lord Dane looked a good deal startled at this view’ 
of the matter. 

Cheeny watched his face anxiously, as he re- 
flected a moment, taking out his watch and glancing 
at it. . 

“I'll go to Graystone myself,” he said, finally. 
“@ was just going to look at that address you gave 
mué, 

He gazed straight at the false valet, who turned 
pale as before, and instantly averted his face. 

For the second time’a pang of misgiving assailed 
the earl. 

At any other time he would have heededit, “Why 
did he not now? 

Because the news that Heath was at Graystone 
had roused all the worst passions of his soul. He 
could not rest till he had seen him. To put him- 
self face to face with him—and Cheeny knew that— 
he would have disregarded a thousand stich misgiv- 
ings as this. ; 

Yet it warned him that the very man who brought 
him word about Heath might be dealing treache- 
rously with him in another matter, If déceitful in one 
direction why not in the other? “But he did not 
think of that, 

He spoke very sternly to Cheeny, however. 

“Before that young lady goes to Rylands I mean 
tosee her. EF want to see that aunt of yours too. 
Mind that you do nothing in that affair till you re- 
ceive farther orders from me.” 

Cheeny promised obedience most obsequiously, 
but at the same time he did not mean to obey. If he 
risked anything by following the last course he risked 
much more by the first. He imagined, indeed, that 
while he had go clever a tongue, and so credulous a 
master, he had very little real cause for fear. He 
could have laughed at the readiness with which the 
earl lent himself to his evil planning. 

Pity it was that Lord Dane could not have guessed 
bn & puppet he was in the hands of his own ser- 
vant, 

The earl went on his bootless errand by the sever- 
o’clock express, 

Cheeny only waited till he had been driven off in his 
brougham for the terminus. Then, after @ hasty 
visit to his own apartment, he summoned a hansom 
cab, and was driven rapidly to the London suburb in 
which Perdita lived, 

He knocked boldly at the door, and as he had ex- 
pected—knowing tne widow to be visiting at Leuse- 
leigh—Perdita herself opened it. 

She looked amazed, as well she might, to see 
Cheeny, whom she knew perfectly well by sight, 
She flushed and turned pale both in one moment, 

ae 7c extended a letter he had brought, 

etter i in,?? 
oh he mua or you, miss, from his lordship,” was 

Perdita received it without suspicion, of course—it 
was in the same handwriting as the others, She 
Opened it before him. 

It was very brief, 

Darling, I am dying. Come to me. Cheeny will 
tell you, and bring you——” 


Perdita looked up in blank horror. 

Cheeny did not dare to meet her eyes then. He felt 
that his own evil soul would look out at her and 
frighten her out of his toils if he did, He kept his 
gaze steadfastly fixed on the floor, 

Perdita was trembling. 

“Why is there no signature?” she asked, as 
calmly as she could, 

“ He was too ill, miss,” 

“What were you to tell me?” 

“ Anything you wanted to know about his lord- 
ship. I was to bring you to him, if you said you’d 
come,” 

“Where is he?” 

“ Ata seat of his in Scotland.” 

“ And he is really—dying ?” 

“ The doctor says so, miss. My niaster has never 
been himself since a trick Mr. Heath served him, near 
six months ago, at Leuseleigh,” 

Perdita shuddered. 

“ When .can we go if I conclude to return with 
you 2?” she asked. 

“There’s an express at nine, and it’s only seven 
now.” 

“ To-night ?” exclaimed Perdita, 

* The sooner the better, misa, begging your pardon, 
if you want to find his lordship alive. He mayn’t be 
living now. This is the only chance.” 

“I will go,” cried Perdita, her face like ashes as 
she hurried to get ready. 

Cheeny drew a deep breath, and passed his hand 
over his face. 

“ ]’m glad that’s over,’’ he muttered; “ she’s just as 
foolish about him as all the rest of the women are.” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 

We left Heath listening, horror-stricken, to the 
conversation between Baron Chandos and his wife, 
expecting every moment that the baron would allude 
to the murder of Rupert Vassar at Leuseleigh. 

A cold moisture broke forth upon his forehead. He 
was in agony. . He wished to step forth and confront 
the baron and Sybil, and in some manner break off 
that terrible conversation, But he seemed chained 
to his seat. He felt in the clutch of a frightful irre- 
solution, 

What if accident had revealed his connection with 
Vassar’s presence in the little stone house in the 
Ghost’s Hollow? What if this man were really a 
police detective come to find him and accuse him of 
the murder? 

Preposterous as these fancies seemed he could not 
rid himself of them, 

His eyes fastened upon the baron between the 
parted curtains, and devoured the expression of that 
still, white, brooding face, 

The baron was about to speak when the door 
opened and the servaut entered, bringing upon a sil- 
ver tray the simple lunch he had ordered. 

An ebony card table was wheeled forward, and the 
tray placed upon it. 

Sybil herself deigned to place a carved and 
cushioned chair for the baron’s occupancy. 

“It is very home-like, is it not, my lady ?” said the 
baron, delighted: “Ah! Iam so domestic, it is a 
real treat, this—quite as if instead of being the for- 
lorn bachelor I am I had a wife as beautiful and 
obliging as your Jadyship.” 

Sybil blushed and langhed instead of seeming dis- 
pleased at the familiar tone. 

The baron sat down and began to eat his bird, his 
rolls, and to drink his milk. 

It was a good opportunity to come forward and 
mingle in the conversation Heath thought. 

In fact he did not dare neglect it, aud therefore, 
much as he disliked to face the keen, dark, pene- 
trating glance of his guest, he rose and left his re- 
treat. 

Sybil smiled brightly at sight of him, and came and 
clasped her hands upon his arm. 

“ ] was wondering where you were, Talbot, Baron 
Chandos and I have been getting acquainted. Did 
you hear us playing ?” 

“T did,” 


Volney started at the sound of his own voice, it 
was so changed and husky. 

Sybil noticed it also. 

“ Has anything happened, Talbot? Are youill?” 
she asked, in a low voice, 

Her husbaud answered her with a look of agony. 
He would have given worlds to be able to control 
his face, to have kept that look out of it, but he 
could not; and, worst of alJ, as he faced the baron, 
his scorching black eyes were fastened upon him 
with, it seemed to him, a keenly scrutinizing expres- 


sien. 

That look, however, if it had been there at all, 
vanished instantly, The white-faced baron smiled, 
and remarked that he was enjoying himself—he al- 
ways did—and her ladyship was a fine musician, and 





went on with his meal. 





“ There is nothing the matter,” Volney said to his 
wife, in a low voice; “nothing---that is, except a 
slight headache, which is not worth mentioning.” 

He felt that he must somehow account for the 
terrible depression which had so suddenly and unac- 
countably come upon him, 

Sybil left the room for a moment, and her husband 
took the opportunity to make a request that the baron 
should not talk of her father to his wife. She had suf- 
fered so much in losing bim that he never dared 
mention his name to her. 

The baron bowed politely and poured out for him- 
self a glass of champagne, which he drank before he 
spoke, 

“T have just come from England,” he said ; “the 
excitement caused by that unhappy man’s tragical 
fate has not yet entirely passed, though it happened 
80 many menths since. 1do not wonder at her lady- . 
ship’s disinclination to hear the subject mentioned.” 

** She does not yet know how her father came to 
his end; I have carefully concealed it from her,” 
Voluey said, coolly, 

** Ah?” 


Volney winced as though there had been signifi- 
cance in the sweet, silvery voice. But he must have 
imagined it, 

It continued to rain during the whole of the follow- 
ing day, and Baron Uhandos and Sybil spent a large 
portion of the time at the piano. In the intervals the 
baron conversed in a lively and entertaining manner, 
He had been a great traveller, and recounted his ex- 
periences with a spirit and vivacity that Sybil found 
very charming. 

Volney held aloof as much as he dared, but it 
seemed to him that wherever he was the stranger 
baron watched him furtively. However the day was 
passing, and to-morrow he and Sybil would be left 
to themselves again, 

But he was calculating without his host. In the 
morning Selim was still pronounced unfit to travel, 
and the baron declined to borrow a horse for the 
journey. He seemed well content to remain where 
he was. 

He had given no explanation of his presence in 
this remote and usually uutravelled part of the 
country, except the general one of being a traveller, 
yet Heath felt satistied that his visit to the chateau 
was not accidental, but premeditated, 

Soine instinct, told him that Baron Chandos was 
here for a purpose, and that he meant to stay until it 
was accomplished. 

Sybil expressed herself in raptures with the barou’s 
society. 

They had been so “Gull before she declared, which 
was bitter news to Volney, and before the frown thus 
called forth had left his brow the baron sportively 
begged him not to be jealous of him, a poor, home- 
less wanderer, who did not often bask ia the smiles 
of angels. 

Sybil only smiled indulgently at this florid speech. 

Her husband flushed angrily and bit his lips, seeing 
which, Baron Chandos rewarked, gazing steadily at 
him: 

“IT have been looking ever since I came for his 
lordship’s resemblance to his father, the late earl. I 
see itnow, He is certainly very like him at this 
moment.” 

Volney felt himself grow cold. He flashed a glance 
at Sybil’s smiling face, aud then at the bargn. 

Was he mocking him? 

The baron’s locked features told nothing. 

“You have recently come from England you told . 
me, did you not, baron?” 

Volney spoke involuntarily. He was tortured with - 
a fear lest Lis guest knew the true Lord Dane. 

“T have just come from England,” the baron an- 
swered, politely. 

“ You have an extensive acquaintance there per- 
haps?” 

Volney looked him full in the face. 

“T have.” 

“T never heard of you till last night,” Volney said, 
in a hard voice. 

“ But I have heard of you,” was the reply. 

Volney drew his breath short. It was coming 
now. 

In another second Sybil woald know all, but yet 
he could not stir. . 

He stood like one petrified instead of leaping with 
all his strength upon his enemy—he who had vowed 
to himself a thousand times that no one save him~ 
self should tell Sybil that story and live. 

But no, the baron laughed happily, gleefully. ; 

“Who that is an Englishman has not heard of 
the handsome, powerful, courted young Earl of 
Dane?” 

Volney breathed again, ‘ 

“ Strange that we never have met till now, baron,” 
he said. 

“ Not at all as I look at it.” 

Something in the other’s expression stopped farther 
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questions frot Voluey. He went out of the room 
suddenty, with justa glance at his wife aud a set look 
iu his ‘handsome face. . : 

Going to the upper landing, he seated himself in 
ene of the recesses of the carpeted corridor on which 
his guest’s apartments opened. 

By-and-bye the baron strolled that way. 

Heath had waited patiently. He rose now and ad- 
vanced. 

Can I speak with you?” he asked, steadily. 

The baron bowed courteously. 

“In your ows apartment, please. Lady”—he 
corrected himself—‘my wife might come into my 
room, and what is te be said between us F don’t 
choose she should hear at present,” 

They entered the baron’s chamber. Heath himself 
closed the door and locked it, 

The faintest shadow of uneasiness crossed the 
baton’s brow as he watched him, but his keen, bright 
plance did not waver as Volney approached him. 

“T want to know who you are, and what you are 
here for ?”” Voluey said, in a low, passionate voice. 
“I know that your coming to this out-of-the-way 
spot was not chance.” 

The baron did not hesitate, though something like 
pity shone in the depths of liig black, bold eyes. 

“TY never said it was chance, if I recollect rightly,” 
he answered. 

Heath shivered a little. 

“You acknowledge, then, that you have an errand 
—name it.” 

“Do you tell me you have not guessed it ?’’ 

“ What matteris it whether I have or not? If-you 
are a man tell me yourself.” 

“I know you. You are Volney Heath, not Lord 

2 ” 





** Areyou a tool of his—Dane’s?”Volney demanded, 
fiercely, careless of the admission he thus made of 
bis own identity. 

“Iam here without Lord Dane’s knowledge. He 
left England the same day I did though, and on the 
same errand, or nearly so." 

“ You have not told me that errand yet,” 

Heath spoke more calmly now. The nearer danger 
came the braver he grew. His was not after all a 
cowardly vature. 

“TF came to loolt for the murderer of Rupert Vas- 
sar.” 

Heath gazed at him steadily,’a pained glitter 
coming again in his deepeyes. ‘Phe thouglit of where 
Vassar had been slain—shut into the prison whither 
he had decoyed him—was alwaysa bitter memory to 
him. ; 

“ Pordita has told them how he came thére,” he 
thouglit nuw, “and they think I killed him.” 

Mv drew a heavy sigh as he spoke at last, with 
slight scorn in his veice. 

“You have come to look for a murderer you say, 
baron? De you think you have found one?” 

“No.” 

The baron said the monosyllable- im a doubtful, 
puzzled way. 

“I never was surer of anything in my life than 
that you were he till I came here,” continued Baron 
Chandos. 

“ And now—" 

* T confess that I am more than doubtful. I have 
had sonie experience in reading faces, and T don’t 
think you could meet the pure eyes of that beantiful 
girl downstairs so unshriukingly if yours had ‘been 
tho hand to slay ‘ber father.” 

A’suddem whiteness flashed over Volney’s face. 
His lips parted, but his voice broke down on the 
first word. He covered his eyes with his hand, but 
the tears broke through between the trembling 
fin vers. 

“ Pardon me,” he said, shaking off the glittering 
drops, and lifting bis bead; loftily, only to drop it 


asain, sad and humbly. “I am a very migerable 
muu—bad and wicked enough, Meaven knows—but 
I ara as innecent of Rupert Vassar’s death as Sybil 
he r elf.” 


“| believe you,” Barou Chandos answered, in a low 
Voice. 

* Thanks.” 

There was a brief pause, then Volney said: 

“I was afraid of you from the first.” 


“ Why?” 

“ Wirst, your face and voice were Nngtish. Then 
your first glance at me betrayed, | fancied, an inte- 
rest beyond that natural iu a total stranger. Besisles, 

is au unusual rone for any English traveller to 
tusu. Lem afraid of you still, everufter you have told 
me you donot believe I did the murder, Are you 
in the detective police? Is your name an assumed 
Ouest 
_ “Iam notin the police; P have no connection with 
it I wn wruly Barou Ohandes.” 

Volney reflected for a moment. 

“It seoms rude to question you farther, but £ must 


ask, ii owly to be refused. If you'are not in the 


police why have'yow ‘hutited ‘mé'down'? © Why did! 
you come here to look for ‘the murderer of Rupert! 
Vassar ?” 4 

“T had a duty to’ perform.” : 

The baron looket!'gravely at Volnéy, who retuyned 
that almost mourpful gaze ‘with’ one of’ anxious, per- 
plexity. ' 

It was Volney who spoke next, thie colour flitting 
painfully to and from his thin ahd‘wasted cheg;, his 
voice one of deep agitation, 

“I—I thought you came here’ to destroy: ‘me. . I 
looked upon you as an enemy, and yet thre ig some- 
thing in your faco just now that seens to say that, 
sunken and unworthy as,I have become of any gentle- 
man’s regard, you haye'at this ihoment @ Kindly feel- 
ing forme. Pardon me, ‘baron. - Is it so?” 

His handsome, haugiity ‘eyes were fastened upon 
the baron’s almost appealingly. 

Chandos smiled his own; tare’ sweet smile, that so 
softened his stern face, 

“Yes,” he said, “E have a’ kindness for'you. I 
have had all the time. I meant to help you if you, 
were guilty. But'I: should only have done sp from | 
a sense of duty. Now I shall help you because, much 
as I may blame you for what you have done, | pity 
you more for what‘you have suffered.” 

Voloey looked startidid. “His face was positively, 
ghastly with surprise.- : 

Once, whatever his sitaatiop, his proud spt would 
have writhed at the thought‘of being pitied.” 

Now, so broken was his spirit, so crusled was he! 
under the burden of falseness he kad sd long ‘borne, 
that he could‘have sobbed in lis agitation and misery 
but for the restraint he put upon himself. 

The baron extended hig hand. 

Volney took it in both his. 

“T don’t understatid how itds. 


Why should you 


have any friendliness for me?” he said, iu a trein-|) 


bling voice, 
The black bright eyes dropped, ‘the ‘moustached | 
lip twitched a livtle. 
“Tam “Unele Paul,’ Volney, my boy,” replied the 
baron, looking wp saddetly'and putting a tender hand 
on his shoulder. “You havéen’t forgotten me?”* 
Heath stared as though he had'seen‘a spirit. Back 
through the years his memory seemed to flash to the 


moment when he stood ‘in’’the “storm before’ the||* 
again and judge by its age aud appedrance, whether 


Widow Lorne’s humble door, Pérdita a helpless babe 
in his arms, himself ‘only a‘lad. 

No wonder'tlis baron’s face had looked so, familiar, 
The greater wonder was that he had notinstantly 
recollected him, fér Baron Chandos’s face was-a very 
striking one. - 

The rush of ‘‘réecolection now fairly ‘made him 
stagger. - Had the hour arrived for the ‘solution of 
that old mystery? He had alwitys shrank’ from the) 
remembrance of it somehow. “He“had' always sus- 
pected that it covered some shamé ‘or’ ignominy 
worse than the uncertkitty was, Whit was fe’ about) 
to hear? Something that would sink him’ still ‘lower 
than he already wag? 

(To be continusd.) 
— 

Kina Vicror Emmaxury has sent asia’ present 
to the Emperor of Austria a hunting service made 
of the horns of chamom killed, by himself: while: 
hunting in the valley of Aos The, mountingis 
extremely rich and the workmanship by cele-, 
brated goldsmith Twerenbold of Turin. The ser- 
vice is composed of seven pieces, Three large horu 
have been transformed into a powder . four 
other smaller horns form drinking-cups, The, de- 
signs and exécytion are highly 
handsome. They represent animals, hunting scenes, 
varlands of flowers, ‘étc., of silver in alto and 

asso relievi. “The service is énélosed in ah inlaid 
case of walnut wood; in the midst of which are the 
arms of the Emperor 1n silver. 

A Greanric Exurw1rion.—Ametica is already 
preparing for one of ‘thé gréatest festivals im which 
she has ever beén permitted'to participate. Every 
year brings its Fourth of July, with its attendant 
roar of cannon and rush of eloquence. | But‘ the year 
1876 will bring the hundredth anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independenvé, dnd Aimetica will cele; 
brate the centenary of its birth among the nations, 
Fairmont Park, near Philadelphia, will be given up 
as the site of a great, ijidustrialiexhibition aed 
to show the progress of society during the Gizcie 0 
acentury. The idea is 2) colossal one, and thia ar; 
rangementa for carrying it ouberein proportionysthe 
erection of buildings covering mot. less than fifty 
acres of ground being. cantemplated,’ Direetad with 
the energy which the Americays, are acqustomed,t 
bring to bear upon these undextakings, the exhibi 
tion, unique in its design, will probably be unpanal+ 
leled in its success,, i 

Tux Eron AND now Cricket Matcu.--The 
Eton v. Harrow cricket utatch, the greatevenp,af the 
season at Lord’s, terminated in fayour of the former 
by seven wickets to spare. This wasthe 48:b mlatch 








between the two schools, and Eton 48 now two vic: 


ished and very |" 





tories ‘ahead, There’ was a romarkabl ted 
fashionable company on the gronid, aa me 


‘4 Se 

WARNED’ BY’ THE PLANETS: 

—_e——_ 
CHAPTER XVII, 

THE Earl of Strathspey held, his word 48 sacred, 
nevertheless he told what in polite parlance would be 
called a white falsehood when he avowed his intop- 
tion of going. to London,,,.And white .falsehoods are 
about as disastrous in their results as black ones, for 
if theearl had not indylged in this, one. he would 
have spared himself many a day of bitter agony, 

Since that afternoon wea, as he .galloped over ths 
Tyrol on his return from the. shepherd's cot, that 
terrible suspicion flashed across his mind, Lord 
Strathspey bad not known one. hour of. regi, He 
possessed just the temperament to seize Upon. silly 


|| suspicion, magnify; it, and, brood over it till. it grow 


into. a, torturing reality. 
The.sudden fancy that.strack him was that tho 


‘little flaxen-haired boy with a face Sojwondrousl y like 


Lady Pearl was his wife’s child. Strangely enough 
it; pever oegcurred to this; gifted peer that the boy 
might be his own child, aud the one wha bore his name 
and was tq: be his heir might be an i t .No 
such idea ever entered his mind, he fully believed 
that his own. babe, marked with the scarlet, ross, 


'| as dozens of the male Strathspeys had been «before 


him, hed been nestored to him; yet: he harbouredthe 
foolish suspicion, that the little ‘I'yrol lad, whoseface 
haunted hum day and night, might be.the child of his 
countess, He, her; .husband, thus dishonoured her 
by.a slanderous suspicion, yet if any living being 
had dared to utter:sugh a thing in, his, hearing he 
would have struck the offender dead at. his: feet. 
Onee in his, mind; the fancy haunted him like his 


‘shadow. How else could he a¢count for his wife's visit 


to the cottage—for her strange conduct—and, above 
all, for her obstinacy in refusing to confide to him the 
cause of her unrest aud depression ? 

At last the poor,man’s torture, grew to be unbear- 
able, and he determined to go back to the Tyrol gnd 
solve the mystery. He ona find some way, either 
through fear. or bribery, to, forae the seorgt from the 
gitb-tongued old woman ;,and he, would sea the child 


his terrible suspicions Weré true or false. 

Accordingly ne made his arrangements, and uttered 
iis white falsehood about going to Loudon, But in- 
stead of .wending his way to the, metropolis he went 
straight’ down. to Dover Harbour, and. erossed the 
Channel by the first steamer, little dreaming thas the 
very, next ne Would bring, hiy wife over. 

From Calais he, started, direct for the valley, of the 
Rhetian Alps, but midway, at @ little wayside, ina, 
he fell ill... His constitution was like izan,, but it sank 


‘béneath the,ingessant wental.tortaxe. he, had endured 


within the last few weeks, aud for 4wo, rights be lay 
prostrate, scorehed with fever. , enh 
But the moment the fever abated he'totsered to his 


{| feet, and in Apparition to theentreaties of the sungeon 


who attend im he started off, white as a ghost, 
aod only just able to keep. on, his apt 
* 


The September'sun hung low,in the. sly, and all 
the grand old Switzer peaks, glittered. with, his de- 
ting glory, on the afernogn whey Lady Strathspey 
Rddned the T'yroi valley, . Colaugl Vernon had.sest 


“ad despatch trom Calais to Paris, aud, learning thet 
‘his friend was something better, he accompanied her. 


At a small public-house at no great. distquce,from 
the shepherd’s cottage be, hired’a garriage and drove 
Across the smiling, green, valley. Diviying. with,the 
intuitive ivstinet of a gentlemay thas, the, poor 
mother wouldsvoner seek her childalone,he assisted 
her to alight from the carriage at the edge of the 
little coppice, and avowed his determingtien to remall 
theré Wittrthe vehicle until she should rebyra, 

Lady Strathspey walked, briskly pyer,the, short 
Space that intervened between the, cogpicd, and, the 
cottage, her héart throbbing so, wildily,as almgst to 
stop her breath, A mingled melody, of,tipkling bells 
and lowing herds floated on , the; bakmyrey 
air, but unmiudful ef all, unconscious eyer » her 
glorious surroundings, the, countess hurried on. 

Thalf way across tue slope of meadow lead » pe! 
of childish laughter startled, her, and just betore her, 


‘clustered upon the. velvet sward benesth,»,giant 


bak, she beeld a young, kid, garlandyd, with wild- 
wood blossoms, an immense: Alpine sheep-dog, aud a 
little boy in a searlet smook and plumed, caps The 
little fellow was sitting astride the dog's, back dip- 
ping bis curly bead, aud shouting with chidish glee, 
while the great, grim animal lay, with his nae rest 
ing on his paws, in the alternugn sunshine, a if, he 
eujoyed the sport. ‘ ; 
Lady Stratuspey stood stil! fot.a moment gaaing 
the lovely pasioral picture, Lig tears: streaming over 
her wan checks, At last she drew near. The dog 
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raised his pointed ears, and uttered a hoarse growl. the lovely pastoral scene arose before him, framed 


The countess paused in terror, but the boy’s quick 
. ied ber. 
oe ee oe riger,” he cried, planting his brown, 
chubby foot on the animal’s head, and the dog obeyed. 
«Come on,” he continued, “ him won’t bite oo, him 
only bites de bad foxes.” 
Lady Strathspey approached, and held out her 


d, 
a Have you forgotten me, Rommie ?” she 


d. 

oe, indeed, I knows 0000 comed wid other 
lady, long, long ago. Dat’s my kid, Molly’s kid ; 
granmudder says it’s my brudder—ain’t it nice aad he 
replied, giving her one little hand, and pointing with 
the other towards the kid, which was cropping the 
green grass-blades a yard or twe away. 

She tried to answer, but her voice failed, the little, 
prattling voice thrilled her to the heart’s core. 

“Oh, my darling, my darling,” she sobbed, catch- 
ing the child in herarms and covering his face and 
hair with passionate kisses. 

He struggled from her arms, looking up with wide, 
wondering eyes, 

“What do make oo always ky ?’’ he questioned, 
« trifledmpatiently ; “ Rommie don’t like folks to 

ee 
", you dacling?” said the countess, re- 
straining: het tears; “then P’ll not ery any more, 
for I want, you to like mo Don’t you like ma 
Rommie ?” 

“Oh, yes, Rommis likes 00, an’ he likes granmud- 
der,’ gtanpapa, an’ Molly, lots and lots.” 

“Who is Molly ?’” 

“Molly's my gout—my mammy goat—don’t oo 
want to see her? 

“Not now, Bil see her by-and-bye ; sit here 
by me, and let’s talk o little bit. Where’s grand- 


mother?” 
We's doing to have tustard 


“ Tooking supper. 
pie—oo want some 2?” 

Lady Strathspey nodded, and took his little, rouad 
tight arm in her hands with a beating heart, al- 
most fearing to look for the birth-mark, yet feeling 
gure it was there. 

“Won't you let me see your pretty arm ?” she 
asked. 

“Yes; indeed! Does oo want to see my pretty 
koss too ?—look a there now!” he cried, pushing up 
the loose sleeve of his smock. 

There it wag! ‘he Strathspey birth-mark, the 
acarlet cross, deep and vivid beneath the white, tran- 
parent skin! 

For an instant the sunlit peaks,and all the green 
valley,swam before the poor mother’s eyes, but by a 
mighty effort. she controlled herself. 

“ Little Rommie,” she said, solemuly, clasping the 
boy close to her hear’, “ you are nry own child, and 
assure as I live, and Heaven helps me, you shall be 
your father’s heir.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

On this selfsame afternoon Lord Strathspey, being 
unable to procure even so much as a saddle-horse, 
walked across the country to the shepherd’s cottage. 
He was very weak and his head pained him badly, 
but the fierce unrest at his heart was worse by far 
than any bodily suffering. He was determined to 
find out the trath. He would never go back without 
it, Yet in the very height of his jealous determina- 
tion he felt angered at his own folly in suffering 
Tq # groundless suspicion to take possession ef 


_ He reached the coppice, and, turning sharply round 
its corner, came all of a sudden upon a carriage, aud 
Colonel Gilbert Vernon strolling up aud down in 
front of it, The two men recognized each other on 
the instant, and after otie short breath of surprise 
raised their hats in mutual salutation. 

The earl strode on and Colonel Vernon took out 
his cigar and looked after him, growing a shade paler 

neath his Indian bronze in his pity for the poor 
countess, who, he felt sure, was being pursued by 
her irate. husband. 

“What in tlie deuce brings him here, I wonder ?” 
muttered Lord Strathspey as he hurried on. 

Half way, across the meadow the group beneath the 
oak attracted his attention, Something in the grace- 
ful oulines of the woman's figure struck a chill of 
deathly fear through his heart. He paused, irresolute 
for the moment. whether to go on or not, 

The picture before him was one, of wondrous 
beauty—the great, far-spreading tree, the emerald 
turf, the graceful figure of the kneeling woman, aud 
the little Alpine foundiing, in his scarlet smock and 
jaunty cap, standing between his two companions, the 
gtim sheep-dog. and the young kid. 

Even in his suspense and dumb, incomprehensible 
dread of he koew not what Lord Strathspey felt a 


thril! of adiniration; and in after years—ah, years 
of bitter 








as it was by the blue peaks of the Alps. 

He stood like one in a dream, watching the wo- 
man’s passionate gestures. He saw her clasp the 
boy to her breast and kiss and caress him; lie even 
eaught a faint echo of her unrestrained gobs. 

Presently she arose to her feet amd tirmed her 
face towards him; and the Earl of ‘Strathspey 
whitened to the very hue of death, for it was the 
face of his own wife! 

For one brief moment he was lost.im utter bewil- 
derment, unable to believe what he saw with his 
own eyes. Then a sudden thought. burst upov him. 
He remembered the waiting carriageand the waiting 
colonel round the corner of the coppice. 

“Oh, Heaven!” he groaned, “it ie she. It is all, 
true, He her companion. Herold lover! The vil- 
lain! he shall die for it.” 

The words seemed to hiss through. his set tecth, 
his face was ghastly to look upon, his eyes gleaned: 
with @ rage that bordered on raadnesm Turning on 
his heel, he strode back towards the coppice, and 
the countess in her excitement over the child had no 
suspicion of his presence, 

lone! Gilbert Vernon was p up and down 
before his carriage, evidently ill at ease, yet puffing 
at hiscigar in an eminently stoieak manner, when 
the earl burst like an enraged wild beast upon him. 

‘You unprincipled coward!” he eried, catching 
the efficer by the collar, “did you bring my wife 
hither ormot? Answer me!” 

The colemel was a cool, brave man, one who rarely 
ever lost command of his temper. He caught the 
earl’s hand in a grasp that seemed like steel and re- 
moved it quietly from his collar. 

“ Now, my lord,” he said, calmly, “have the good- 
ness to reserve your epithets and hold in your 
temper, and we may be able to come to an under- 
standing.” 

“Did you bring my wife to this, place?” thundered 
Lord Strathspey. 

“T took charge of her from Dover, at which place 
I found her ill and unprotected,” amswered the colo- 
nel; “and,” he continued, in @@enciliating -tone, 
“for her sake I entreat you to-be ealm, and listen to 
what [have to say.” 

“ You took charge of her from Dover, did you?” 
cried the irate peer. .‘‘ What business have you 
taking charge of my wife, you unprincipled villain? 
What isshe here for? Answer me, or it shall cost 
you. your life!” 

The colonel smiled qnietly, but his gray eyes were 
beginning to blaze, He was not the man to brovk 
abuse or insult. 

“You must ask your countess what brings her 
hither,” he replied. “Lis no affair of mine; yet for 
her sake and the respect I bear ber I'll add.thas her 
object and her motive are alike pure and good.” 

* You speak falsely!” stormed.the earl, absolutely 
foaming with rage. ‘No good wife would indulge 
in such an escapade as this, You say what is not 
true, and you are ea coward, Gilbert Vernon; aud I 
tell you this to your teeth !” 

“ Take care, my lord!” said the colonel, with aa 
ominous: flash in his steel-like eyes. 

“ Take care of what? Do you thinkI fear you, 
you sneaking coward ?”’ 

“Lord Strathspey, you shall answev for your 
words,” returned the colonel, in his stijl-calm tones. 
“Not even for your wife’s sake will I bear with such 
insults as this,” 

“My wife’s sake!” gasped Lord Strathspey. “ Oh, 
you sneaking hound, you shall pay dearly for this! 
Name the hour and place and ["}] put a bullet through 
your cowardly heart. You a,soldier? Pah! Ill 
have you drummed out of your regiment!” 

A slow crimson was rising in the Indian officer’s 
bronzed cheeks, and his eyes shone like fire. 

* Very well, my lord,” he replied, “ when we meet 
again all this shall be settled.” 

“So it shall,” retarted The almost iusane husband 
as he strode away, “I'll settle it fast enough by 
blewing your brains ont, T’d do it, now if I only had 
a weapon. Go yonder, aud fetch away your para- 
mour,” he continued, pointing over his shoulder to- 
wards the.oak beneath which his unconscious wife 
still sat. “She is no wife of mine, From, this 
hour I renounce her for ever. You may take her 
and welcome, but it shall cost. you your heart’s 
blood!” 

“ Lord Strathspey,” uttered ,the colonel, making a 
step forward, his face expressing the anxiety he felt, 
not for himself, but for the woman upon whom these 
couséquences. would fall so heavily, “ you are labour- 
ing under a great mistake pe 

But the earl motioned him back with a savage 
gesture, and disappeared round the coppice, reel- 
ing at every step; and before be had proceeded for 
the space of half a mile he fell, as if a bullet had 
struck him, face downward on the green sward of 





xow twou—he had but tu close his eyes and | the Tyrol valley. 





CHAPTER XIX. 

THE sun had dropped out of sight, and the dusky 
mantle of twilight hung over the Alpine summits be- 
fore the Countess of Strathspey returned to the spot 
where Colonel Vernon awaited her. 

The officer was smoking fiercely and growing des- 
perately impatient, yet his sphinx-like face was cool 
and smiling, and his manner the very perfection of 
thoroughbred politeness. He gave the lady one 
keen glance as she approached him, and made up his 
mind that she had not seen her husband, and knew 
nothing of his having followed her; and he con- 
cluded not to enlighten her, but to get her on her 
homeward route, and leave her to settle it with the 
earl as best she could. 

He sighed, and his eyes softened as he looked down 
on her fragile, child-like beanty. How he had loved 
her once ! ; 

Now she had not power to stir his heart, save with 
a brother’s tender pity. 

He was thoroughly in love with his brilliant fiancée, 
Miss Julia Beresford, independent of her ten thousand 
@ year. 

Lady Strathspey’s face was flushed and eager, and 
she clutched a little package in both hands, as if it 
were an invaluable treasure. 

“ Well, Lady Strathspey,” said the colonel as he 
handed her into the vehicle, “I trust you have met 
with suecess,” 

“ The child is mine, Colonel Vernon,” she replied, 
solemnly ; “ he has the Strathspey, birth-mark on his 
right arm—he is my child, my babe that was stolen 
from me,” 

“TI have no doubt of it, madam, but I’m afraid 
you'll find it difficult to prove it,” replied the colonel ; 
“ the other boy you say has the birth-mark too?” 

“Yes, he has! That is the only thing I can- 
not account for, Poor little boy, I am very fond 
of him, amd he shall always be as my own,” she 
said, with emotion ; ‘‘ but my own boy, in the valley 
yonder, Lord Strathspey’s true son, shall be his heir.” 

* Bat, my dear lady,” continued the colonel as they 
sped along through the deepening twilight, ‘‘ how do 
you purpose bringing this about? Have you suffi- 
cient proofs to conviuce your husband, and establish 
the child’s claims ?” 

“T have the child’s clothes,” she said, clasping the 
little package to her bosom, “the same he had on 
when they found him under the milch-goat. Only a 
plain) slip and a quilted flannel cloak, but I thought L 
wouid take them.’ 

“T hope you’ll succeed, but really it looks very 
doubtiul,” responded the practical colonel. 

“T know it does—but Heaven will help me, 
colonel. It sent me to. my child,and.I shall look, to 
it for help and direction: I never will abandon my 

urpose, never while I have life and reason.. My boy 
shall be his father’s heir, if it, cost me my life and 
happiness.” 

Her pale, face glowed in the twilight with the light 
of ingpiration and deathless determination. 

Colonel Vernon regarded her with admiring. won- 
der. 

“I beg your pardon, Lady Strathspey,” he said, 
at last; “but l am older than you, and wiser in ex- 
perience—allow me tv advise you to tell your hus- 
band everything as soon as you meet him—conceal- 
ment betweeu man and wile is like playing with 
edged tools.’’ 

“ Yes,” she responded; “but I want to spare my 
dear hasband all the anxiety and suspense Ican, As 





soon, as. 1 can see my way clear rr. . 
“ But you may cause him far deeper anxiety in re- 
gard to yourself in the meantime,” interrupted the 


officer; ** he may misconstrue your motives and 
actions,” 

She turned upon him, her blue eyes blazing in the 
gloom. 

“ Misconstrue my actions? What do you mean, 
Colonel Vernon ? My husband does not mistrust me, 
would, not,.under any circumstances, How dare you 
insinuate such an impossibility ?” 

‘“‘T beg your pardon; you will see one day that I 
am right, and have your welfare at heart, And now, 
are we to find lodgiugs for the night, or to start on 
our journey at once?” 

“ Oh, start at once by all means,” cried the countess ; 
“we have nota moment to lose; | must get home 
before my husband returns from Loudon.” ~ 

“ Poor thing,” sighed the colonel, “ it will be acruel 
blow.” 

They proceeded at once into France, and, having 
seen her ladyship safely on board tle Dover steamer, 
Colonel Vernon went on to Paris to see his friend, 
wishing in his inmost heart that his frieod had been 
at the Antipodes before he sent the message that 
caused him to start-on such an ill-starred journey, 

The countess reached Sevenoaks before the ar- 
rival of her husband, aud found her household all in 
good order_and her guests making themselves com- 
fortable, 
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She felt intensely thankful, and occupied the fol- 
Jowing day in making out a concise statement con- 
eerning the child she believed to be her own, to be 
put into the hands of Sir Henry Galloway, her solici- 
tor. 

She was very determined, and very anxious to have 
the matter investigated at the earliest moment. 

Pondering over Colonel Vernon's advice, she con- 
cluded at last to tell her husband everything, and if 
possible to enlist his sympathies and co-operation. 

But her hustand did not return! A week went by! 
Another followed, and still he was absent! The 
shooting season was famous, but the earl’s friends 
began to think that their host was treating them 
rathershabbily, and one by one they took their flight. 

The countess grew anxious and telegraphed to 
London, and to her utter consternation she learned 
that the earl had not been seen there. She telegraphed 
@ second time, to his club address, and to his sister, 
Lady Neville, with no better success. It was evi- 
dent that the ear] had not been in London. 

The poor wife’s anxiety knew no bounds. She 
forgot her child and everything else in her fear for 
the husband she loved so well, and she was just. on 
the point of starting for London herself to learn what 
had become of him when he all at once made his 
appearance, 

Judith met him in the hall on his first arrival, and 
stood still in wondering horror. No grave-yard 
ghost ever looked more ghastly. 

vering her wits in an instant, and divining 
that something terrible had befallen him, she fled 
like the wind to her lady’s chamber. The countess 
was reading, or making a pretence to do so, but she 
louked up as Judith entered. 

“ Well, what is it?” she questioned, seeing in the 
girl's face that she brought some intelligence. 

“My lady, Lord Strathspey has come.” 

The countess sprang to her feet. 

“Oh, thank Heaven,” she cried, “where is he, 
where is my dear husband?” 

She was about to rush out in search of him in her 
joy, but Judith caught at her arm. 

“ One moment, my lady,” she implored ; “I think 
my lord is iil—or—or—something has happened— 
don’t go just yet.” 

But the anxious wife shook her off. 

“Ishe ill? Stand out of my way, Judith ; let me 
go to him!” 

She freed herself from the girl's detaining hands 
aud turned towards the door again, and there, face 
to face, she met her husband! 

_ Forthe space of a moment they stood silent, looking 
dnto each other's eyes ; the earl’s hair was dishevelled, 
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[THE STORM BREAKS.] 


his garments soiled, and his face so white and ema- 
ciated that his eyes looked out from their sunken 
sockets like balls of fire. 

“Oh, Angus, my darling!” gasped the poor wife 
at last, putting out her trembling arms to embrace him, 
“ what is this? what has changed you so?” 

The sound of her voice seemed to rouse him into 
an insane fury. When she would have clasped his 
neck he hurled her back with a force that sent her 
reeling to the other side of the room. 

‘Don’t come near me again, don’t touch me,” he 
burst out, panting for breath in his anger and weak- 
ness, “or shall forget that you are a woman and 
the mother of my children. What has changed me ? 
Don’t you know, can't you guess, false, fair-faced de- 
ceiver? Whatcould make a man what I am to-day 
but the shameful deceit and treachery of his wife?” 

The poor countess shivered with terror, believing 
that her husband was utterly insane, She retreated 
into a corner of the room and put forth her hand to 
grasp the bell-rope. But he darted upon her like a 
wild beast, and, seizing her by the shoulders, forced 
her down into a seat. 

“Don’t shiver and tremble, poor, guilty coward,” 
he cried, standing over her with his white, awful 
face. “i'll not harm you—I couldn’t do that—I 
couldn’t harm a hair of your head, although you 
have dragged me and my proud name down into the 
dust and made me an alien and an outcast for all time 
to come,” 

“ Angus!” 

“Silence, I won't hear one word from your false 
lips! Listen to wliat I have to say, for after this hour 
I never mean to look upon your face again—you have 
broken my heart—the heart that loved you,” he con- 
tinued, with a sudden outburst of tenderness, ‘Oh, 
Marguerite, how could you, how could you play me 
false ?” 

He sank into a seat, and, burying his face in his 
hands, shook and sobbed like achild in his weakness. 

His wife arose, and creeping to his side stole her 
arms about his neck; but their soft touch seemed to 
madden him. 

“No, no!” he cried, hurling her off again ; ‘I’m 
not to be cajoled and deceived any longer. That 
time’s past. You deceived me in the very hour I 
made you my wife. You belonged to him then! You 
were the mother of his child! And now the moment 
he comes back from India you fly to hisarms. False, 
abandoned, shameless woman.” 

Some little comprehension of the true cause of her 
husband’s apparent insanity began to dawn upon the 
bewildered mind of the countess. 

She arose, her lithe, slender figure seeming at least 
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a foot taller, a fiery spot giuJling on each wareo 
cheek, and her blue eyes beginning to blaze and 
glitter. 

“Lord Strathspey,” she said, her voice icily 
cake, “ you are my husban d, but you skall not insult 
me!” 

The earl broke into a mocking laugh. 

“ Insult you,” he cried, bitterly—“ you who, taking 
advantage of your husband's absence, go strolling out 
of England with your old lover, You didn’t know! 
followed you, madam! I did, though. I saw you 
sitting under the oak crying over your bastard son. 
I know now why you have always treated my s0n 
with such unwomauly indifference. I was within s 
stone’s throw of you all the while, and saw your 
gallant colonel awaiting you in the coppice. False, 
false woman! I believe now that you were cognizant 
of the disappearance of my babe on the night of bis 
birth, You wanted no other son beside your pet 
the Tyrol.” 

Lady Strathspey stood like marble, never answer 
ing a word. 

“I can understand now,” continued the earl, the 
whole thing seeming to grow clearer and indispu- 
table, “ why you were so anxious to travel, and why 

‘ou sent so many packages to your brother in India. 
Brother, indeed! What a blind idiot I have been- 
But my eyes are open now. For two weeks aud 
more I have been lying at death’s door in the Tyrol. 
I should have died, I think, but for my children, | 
could not leave them to their shameless mother,” he 
went on. “I am here now to make my final arrange- 
ments. I shall give them—my boy and girl, I mean 
—to Lady Neville, my sister, with the understanding 
that you are never to set eyes on them again. The day 
after to-morrow I shall meet your gallant colonel and 
put a bullet through his heart; then I shall leave 
England for ever. 

*T shall leave you an annvity sufficient to keep you 
from want,” he added, turning back in the doorway; 
“and from this hour I hope never to hear your name 
or look upon your face again neither in this world 
nor in the world to come!” 

He strode out, giving one backward glance, and that 
glance beheld her still standing erect and statue-like, 
her face all aglow with outraged innocence, her less, 
sinless eyes full of fiery indignation, yet melting with 
tenderness for the husband who had go foully wronged 


er. 4 
In the after years of his wanderings—and bitter, 
remorseful years they were—the remembrance of ber 
face as he last saw it haunted the carl like an aves 
ing Nemesis. 
(To be continued.) 
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MARIGOLD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“The Image in the Heart,” “ Sweet Eglantine,” 
“ The Three Passions,” &c., Sc. 
enim inant 
CHAPTER XXI. 
His changing cheek, his sinking heart confess 
The might, the majesty of loveliness ! 
Such was Zuleika—such around her shone 
The nameless charms unmarked by her alone ; 
The light of love, the pons of grace, 
The mind, the musie, breathing from her face, 
The heart whose softness harmonized the whole, 
And, oh! that eye was in itsélf a soul! Byron. 

Ar last Frank Anglesey and Marigold were made 
happy. Their suffering was over, their mutual 
misery was at an end, and their sorrow was crowned 
with a bliss so perfect taat in the nature of worldly 
affairs it could not last. 

_They were married privately in Venice, and re- 
tired to the castle which Captain Anglesey had pur- 
chased in the vicinity. ‘ 

Here they lived in peace and cotitentment, their 
only companion being Mrs. Henderson, who really 
loved Marigold, and could not have borne a separa- 
tion from her. 

The death of Lord Kimbolton had been a severe 
blow to her, but she soon forgot it when she saw 
the renewed health which her niece enjoyed, and 
she rejoiced in the happiness she beheld around her. 

Never were two human beings so thoroughly 
wrapped up in one another. They made their own 
world. They did not wish fer society, and the will 
i each was entirely submissive to that of the 

er. 
Months glided by. Anglesey’s tenderncts for 
Marigold if possible increased, and he devoted him- 
self more and more to her. An observer would have 
said that they were lovers in the first stage of their 
courtship, 

The past was forgotten, they lived in the present 
and thought little of the fature. 

arigold was so lovely, her disposition was se 
sweet, her temper so angelic, that no man could 
have been blessed with a better wife. 
._ She spent her income and occupied her spare time 
in relieving the necessities of those poor people who 
lived in the vicinity of the castle. 
_ Every one called her an angel, and blessings were 
invoked upon her head wherever she was seen or 
her name mentioned. 

_More than six months passed. Captain Anglesey 
did more than love his wife—he adored, he wér- 
shipped her, and his adoration was almost if not 
quite sinful, 








[THE MAJOR ON THE TRACK, ] 


Now and then he’ had to visit Venice for the 
transaction of business. 

It was during one of these occasions that he met 
Doctor Dawson, who, to his great surprise, was 
staying at the same botel as himself. 

“* My dear doctor,” he exclaimed, extending his 
hand, “Tam pleased to meet you, although you were 
—— the friend of Kimbolton than you were 
of me.” 

** You have a friend, if I mistake not, sir,”’ replied 
Doctor Dawson, coldly. ‘I mean Mr. Wilf: 
Marshall, who has aided you on all occasions.” 

Oh, yes. But Marshall has gone to England to 
attend to his private affairs. I have lost Marshall 
for a time; however, Mrs. Henderson is with us. 
She atic’ Marigold will be pleased to receive a visit 
from ¥6¥) if you will favour us. There is a great 
change ‘in my wife’s health. You would scarcely 
know her again.” 

“T am rejoiced to hear that,” replied Doctor 
Dawson. “ But I must be frank with you. We— 
that is to say you and I—cannot meet on friendly 
ground.”” 

** Indeed ; and why not ?” 

“Well, the fact'is—I don’t want to be offensive, 
you know, Captain Anglesey,’ said the doctor, in 
some confusion. 

“*T feel certain, Doctor Dawson, that you are far 
too gentlemanly a man to say anything which would 
be unnecessarily harsh or rude,” Anglesey hastened 


to say. 

“Thank you for that. Well, I suppose I may tell 
you all I have in my mind. It was our intention 
to visit the Eagle’s Nest where you roside, and——”’ 

“Our!” repeated Anglesey. ‘‘ May linquire who 
your companion is? lam not in the habit of re- 
ceiving every one who calls upon me.”’ 

** Certainly. It is Major Sanders—one of the old- 
fashioned sort of fire-eating army men—an extra- 
ordinary man I do assure you. The way in which he 
spoke to an Austrian officer who was rude to me at 
the table d’héte yesterday was quite a spirited thing 
—it was indeed.” 

“‘Sanders,” said Captain Anglesey, thoughtfully. 
“There was a man of that name in the Eleventh 
Hussars. I met him at Bangalore when I was in 
India.”’ 

“The same.” 

“Is he not some relation of the late Lord Kim- 
bolton ?” continued Anglesey, contracting his 
brows. 

“Yes—a first cousin; and that brings me to 
the cause of our journey. There has been a good 
deal of talk in England about Kimbolton’s death. 
People have canvassed the matter ; and, as you mar- 
ried the widow so soon afterwards, it has been 
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whispered at the clubs that you know more about 
the attack on the gondola than any one else.” 

“ You dare to say that to my face !” cried Captain 
Anglesey, making a threatening movement, which 
caused the doctor to retreat. 

“ My dear, good sir,” said Doctor Dawson, ‘I en- 
treat you to be calm. What did the royal physician 
say to Queen Elizabeth when she had the tooth- 
ache——” 

“Goon. I did not mean to alarm you,”’: replied 
Anglesey, controlling himself by a violent effort. 

“It is your own wish that I should:explain the 
reason why Major Sanders and I have andertaken 
& journey to Venice,” the doctor went on. ‘ Don’t 
be offended with me for my candour. Sanders says 
he doesn’t believe Kimbolton is dead atvall. I tell 
him that’s all nonsense, because we found the body 
and I saw it buried. Then he says if Kimbolton is 
dead you killed him or had ahand init; and be 
will not rest till he has avenged his kinsman’s 
death.” 

“So,” said Captain Anglesey, with a half-smile, 
“you and Major Sanders have come out like a 
couple of amateur detectives to unmask an imaginary 
assassin ?” 

“Precisely; though as to it being imaginary I 
must say I think there is a great deal of force in the 
arguments that Sanders advances. However, you 
see now that we cannot meet as friends, so perhaps 
we had better treat one another as strangers. Oh, 
here is the major; he has come at an opportune 
moment.” 

They had entered a small room used for reading 
and smoking, which ran out of the hall, and it was 
here that Major Sanders found them. He was a 
tall, stout, red-faced, plethoric-looking man, about 
fifty years of age. His hair was slightly tinged with 
gray, which gave him a venerable appearance. His 
manner was important, if not fussy, and he was evi- 
dently one of those who believed that his mission in 
life was to domineer over others. 

There are some officers who though they leave the 
service never forget the habits they have acquired in 
it, and are ina state of perpetual duty, regarding 
those around them as full privates to be ordered 
hither and thither and to obey and salute at all times. 
Major Sanders was one of those. 

“Ah, doctor!” he exclaimed; “who’s your 
friend? May I have the honour of an introduc- 
tion ?”’ 

“Dear me; this is awkward,” said Dawson. “I 
—I—'pon my word I don’t know how to——” 

Anglesey stepped forward and relieved the 
worthy doctor from his embarrassment by exclaim- 
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**T have no wish to make your acquaintance, since 
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Dawson has informed me why you are here ; but, if 
my name will gratify you, hear it. I am Captain 
Anglesey, and the husband of the once Lady Kim- 
bo:ton.” 

“The deuce you are, sir!” cried Major Sanders, 
becoming redder than ever. “I don’t know why 
Doctor Dawson should hold any communication with 
you, for your presence here is an impertinence.” 

“T have yet to learn what right you have to for- 
bid me te enter a public hotel,” replied Anglesey. 

“JT, sir, will waste no words with you!” ex- 
claimed the major. ‘ You wear the mask of the as- 
sassin, and, with Heaven’s help, jyewill tear it from 
your cowardly face!" ; : 

“You say that which is not true?” exclaimed 
Anglesey, becoming pale. ‘“ I presume your words 
relate to the death of Lord Kimbolton, and-———”’ 

“T have already said that I will not hold any 
conversation with you, A man of antecedents 
is not = fit companion for honest folks. You have 
been in prison. . : j 

“Thatisanold story,” replied y> 
with a bitter smile. “ However I do not oly 


, 





quarrel with you. Lord Kimbolton’s 

was ae and Ree i ‘I bad sverthing "= 
gain = i , o% calm consideration, 
nomen sapeang ey tne wal or 
[°° Fin iilae scnchadibedy sngtorembersiatans 
who has-oecasientostay in it. Doeter Dawson will 


tell you that L had no wish to intrude myself upon 
him. Leave me alone, and you may depend: upon 
it I shall not molest you,” : ; 

“T am deeply to think that we cannot. 
meet as of old and extend. hand of frie 
and good-fellowship;* sai, 
cumstances alter cases, &a h said 
when she had the teothache——” ‘ 

“ Thank you.for your goal opinion, dostery™ xe- | 


plied Gaptain Angleasy. “‘ The time come when | and have ife 

we shall grasp peor SEH hands 

farewell! As for you, Major Sanders, Dhawe 7 husband J 2 
her majesty’s commission, and any repetition i} to, ees; 


insults you have favoured me with to-day will com-" 
pel me to demand satisfaction.” 

“ Which you will not obtain, sir. Gentlemen do 
not fight with convicted thieves,” replied the major, 
coldly. 

“Then: I will strike you as I would a dog, and the 
injury, will be on your side. Beware: how youanger 
me. too far. | ge. Da net ‘croas my path, if you. 
value your life,’’, - 

“ Just what I expected,” remexked Major Sanders) 
as Anglesey stalked proudly from; the.room, , ‘* Phe 
fellow talks like ;a bandit.. There is no doubt, he 
killed poor Kimbolton.” 

“Have you made any discovery?” asked Deotor 


nm. 

“Not mach worth talkingabout. It appears.that: 
the chief gondolier ef the fumereal-looking gondola 
which attacked that of Kimbolton is a.man named 
Guiseppe. I have, ascertained, thet;, and this 
Gnuisepperit at present major domo at the Eagle's 
Nest, where Anglesey isiliving.”’ 

“That ie am mportant,fact,;’ 

** Very much se indeed. | [t:shows , that. Angle- 
sey was connecied with this mysterious gondola 
which waaalwaye following Kimbolton about.” 

“Can you obtain an order for the arrest of 
Guiseppe?’ axked the doetor. 

“* No, Lcannot. ., ‘Ube police here wilimot help.me. 
They -bhe-idew of f Milord’ Anglesey, as they 
call him being concerned in the outrage, ab. is) 
my-firm epinion thet he has beibed them heavily to! 
de nothing.” i ; 

‘Quite possible. He, has: the command, of any' 
amount of money; aad the-Austrian, police, 1. have 
heard, are te be bought,ab a very, low-price.’ 

$ ptemains tor, us ?’’ said, Major Sanders. 
“ We must be our own police.’’ 

** With whetend in view ?”’ 

“I will tell. you:. It appears from what, I heard 
from a subordinate officer.at the police effec. that 
when the-body supposed tehava been Lord Kimbaiton 
was found and exhibited to the publicfor purposes 
of identification aj woman came forward, and de- 
elared, that it, wae that,of her husband, whom she 
had, .reagen, to.,'believe’ committed suicide. Sha 
pointed out certainmarks, on the, body: whieh ought 
te have been conclusive, but the clothes were those 
of Kimbolten and certain articles of value.were his, 
80 that the palice drove the woman away and would 
not liaten to: her story.” 

““ Ab!”’ exclaimed Doctor »)Dawson.as, a light be- 
gau to dawn upon him,, ) ‘‘ You think that Kimbol- 
tou is not, dead after all?” 

“ Just so,” 

“ What then has become of him ?” 

“That. is another. quéstion., Anglesey wanted 
him outof the way. He had) a.deep debt. of ven+ 
geance to pay; He had also to remove him because 
he stood between him aud his false wife Marigold.” 

“Pardon me,” saidthe doctor. “ Lady Kimbel- 


“Bah!” exclaimed Major Sanders. “There is a 
virtue of the heart which husbands prize most, and 
she was a traitress to Kimbolton in her heart.” 

“ Well, what is your theory ?” : 

“T believe that Kimbolton is at'this moment a 
prisoner in some dungeon im this castle called the 
Eagle’s Nest.” 

“ Preposterous,” said’ Doctor Dawson. 

“Not atall. Anglesey wap too mach of a coward 
to kill him, or else be wished to make him suffer as 
much agony ashe could. If you kill yourenemy 
painis momentary and he maybe in heaven the next 
minute. Where is the gain?» If yom confine-him in 
a loathsome dungeon: and kesp.\him om bread and 
water you have a dagided adyentageover murder.” 

**So you have.” F ’ 

“There are, sixty seconds in each ute and 
sixty minutes in every hour,,there are twelve hours 
in a day, and.so on. ,Well;ms \yeats roll on the 
man dies every day, so. complicatedand prolonged is 
his agony.” af ie 

“TI agree with you, andi am convimeed that a 
clever mau like Anglesey is more likely» to make a 
ptisoner of an enemy than te-kill him,’ . 

* sat eet wee kel ae éonfine him in 
than this old fortress tha BHagle’s Nest ? I 
have seen it.’”’ 

“When?” demanded Doctor Dawson, astonished 
at the progress his friend hadmmade in his im 


“'Phig morning. I was dt over there. Tt ie 
quite-worthy ofthe age of: There is a 
moat with a drawbridge. Unlessyou scale the walls 
it is impossible to obtain entrance, but. I, with 


gaining access to the 3 —— 
<Sennee wie coca ae result. your at 
such a ng 
8 at present,” eye jor 
ogee 1 made the. most < pooh 
the wife of the ' in’fay 
gy. Always get hold of the wi : to do 
you thinkthe not consent 
Doctor Dawson laughed. cubes 
** You are not so far wrong,” he replied. “But 

tell me, I beg, what you intend to do.” 

“Tt is easily told. I mean to-night to go to the 
Eagle’s Nest) and gain admittanéé through the 
noy of the;woman of whom. have:spoken,”.”” 

“ And then——” 
“ Well, the rest depends upon fortune. [amaware | 


hope. The country, people of.a, ghost. on. the 
terrace which utters peer £ the. night, 


Perhaps there is.a dungeon under the e, and 
in this our old friend Kimbolten is languishing,” , , 

“It is possible but not probable,” ansmered! 
Docter Dawson, 


* Shall I accom you? Tam 
not a hand at fighting, still Af ig bebe 
struck———”’ 

* Stay, where you are, my) dear; doofor,” ) said 
Major Sanders. ‘ You. are one,of, the, moat, esti- 
mable of yen. You would bea lose to seciety, where- 


|}as = amonly a rough, biunt soldier and.ag ,atomed 


to: face danger, If I do not return te-m you 
camapprize the police; tell them whither Jiwent and 
what my object was. At least, you can ayeage me,” 
* Certainly; rely.upon me,’ answered. the,dgctor,, 
who was much relieved when the services he prof- 
= with considerable diffidenge were dispensed 
with. i 
That evening Major Sanders, the, cougin. of tLord 
Kimbolton, started for the Kagle’s.Nest, where) 


.mesided Captain Anglesey and his dagling wife. , 


His theory was a wild one, but he was; paasion- 
ate» self-willed,and daring man. Kew things ‘had 
auy terror for him. Heleved danger-for. ita own sake,, 
and‘had in the Crimean War obtained, the Victoria 
Cross for an act of conspicuous but almost. ool- 
hardy daring. 

He was fully persuaded that Lord. Kimbolten 
was not dead. He thought Captain, Anglesey, had 
carried him off and condemned him, to a lifelong im- 
prisonment in a: dungeon, go that he could induce 
his widow to become his wife, 

The idea was romantic,aod most people would 
have laughed at itas Doctor Dawson was: inch 
to do, yet he fully believed in it, and with thetash- 
ness peculiar to his nature determined to make: an 
effort to explore the aneient castle whitch from.its 
prominent position on the rock ‘was called) tha 
Kaglo’s Nest. 


CHAPTER, SEL, 
Iam going, Annie, darling, I am going to the 
war ; 
Aud i may be, Annie, darling, that you'll 
never see Me more. Anon, 
Tue architecture of the more venerable portion 
of the Eagle’s Nest could be traced.as far. back as 
the fourteenth century, but many modern additions 
had: been inade to supplement and arrest the. na- 





tom Was # model of virtue.” 


tural progresa of decay. 
Tugide the walls was a splendid terrace, covered 


e eye of an old soldier, pom ce @ means at" 


ee, 
with large trees, and it was from this portion of the 
castle that the country people declared they heard 
strange cries and beheld mysterious if not super. 
natural appearances. 

Major Sanders obtained admission to this part of 
the building by meansjof the wife of the drawbridgy 
keeper. 

He pleaded curiosity as his motive and a wish 

the beautiful view of the fertile valley bs. 
low. ‘ 
in 


the knew that Captain Anglesey was still detaineg 
Fig aoe 


, and that only; Mrs. Hi@wderson and Mari. 

gold were at the cater - 
It w ning. : 

: sun cast fantastic shadows among 

the amcient trees and°om the walls and battle. 


ly Major Sanders saws man, whom fro: 

the deveription he had obtained of. him he imugned 

tobe the gondolier Guiseppe, who had been princi 
. the\attack upom Kimbolton, 

Dagting atrea.the major wateled this man 


He cnsriedim hik hands loaf of bread anda 
ery FO jor was a large opening 
in the earth in the shafe ofp puallangrem. 

Against a treestood iad » Disengaging thi 
the man let, i Gescend tho bale in the pea Ser 
x rete 0 remained) above the, surface, 

\ he'went down the ¢awvarn by means of the 
Madder in s manner was used to 


suchatask. Firsthetook wi ets the bread, and re. 


i im a few minutes he reappeared and placed the 
ladder in its former ogked car nd 
a if ts nsnadhetien bs hat tote remarked ea 
Paeag trad map feat seer pare tie pec 
,. i of i 
OT — eekcralaneeean 


Major 's waited until he was out of sight, 
and them emerged from hisiplaceiof security. He 
had vn AM man’s ae! with 4 iveliest 

5 ancing @meuth of the cay 
Be looked down it 7” | ie: 
( In some blocks of siigeth store were placed iron 
railings to prevent any One from falling into what 
appeared to be the mouth of a huge cistern, which 
had been scooped out of the solid rock and was more 
than half full of witen i , 

The well-like hole which conducted to the water 
was smooth and perpendicular, go that a rat could 
not have clang to its surface, ’ 

To assure himself that it really was water the 
major dropped a stone ipte the cistern—a hollow 
splash rewarded;his,efforts. 

He had seen the ladder put down the mouth, and 
the man had taken.,the bread and water with him 
when he descended the shaft. It was scarcely pos- 
sible that he would throw them away, and if not 
there must he some cavernous recess in which he 
had placed them. 

Being of an, adventurous disposition, the, major 
thought he was.on the eve of some important, dis- 
covery, and determined to make use of, the ladder 
as best he might, ; f 
, Accordingly he lowered if until he felt, it strike 
upon a ledge of rock, and he descended the spokes 
gneby one with the utmost caution. 
_._.& chill rose fromthe water, which penetrated to 
hie bones, and whén his hands came in ¢ontact wi 
the walls he withdrew, them covered with a damp 
slime. : ; 
“When he reached the projecting slab ou, which 
the ladder rested he fancied he could, see an open 
ing in the side,of the rock .qbeve the leval of the 
water. re "ee 

By, dixit of going on his hands and knees he crept 
round the foot of the ladder and. found himself as 
ho had imagined in avavern, Admission fo whichwas 
only gained through the mouth of the cistern, and 
:from.which it, was impossible to, esaape ‘except by a 
ladder, as: the,slipping and perpendicular sides.of 
the shaft renderéd it out of the question to atjempt 
te reach the top by their aid. : 

e cistern, or reservoir, was ‘an. indispensable 
work in sucha, building as the Hagle’s Nest, for it 
conteined the water which supplied, the inmates, 
and was forced up by machinery every other day. 

All at once Major Sanders. heard a foatstep grate 
on the gravel over ‘his head, an exclamasion as of 
annoyance was uttered, and immediately the ladder 
was pulled up from the ledge. t 

His hair rose up, and a | as perspiration broke 
out all over him, . - s 

His only. mode of escape was cué, off.. He was,in 
the entrance to a.most artfully constructed ead 
cleverly concealed dungeon, which for all he, knew 
might be his prison or his tomb, 

It was possible that Captain, Anglese: had re 
turned from Venice, and.in going along the. terrace 
had seen the ladder, which he withdrew, blaming the 
carelessness of Guiseppe, wuich :bad allowed 4 





remain there. 
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sofracted from. the water cf the cistern and enabled 
the major. 40 see that the loaf; of .bread and jar of 
water weremntouched. "1 off 

But they, were not, Tong to remain so, @ sound .of 
breathing Came from the intenior of the cavern, and 
a footstep. was audible. | 7 

The major leant against the. wall and waited. 
Something b against him, and a voice de- 


manded : rs 

“Whoare you?” — 

For a moment ‘Major Sanders had yielded 'to a 
superstitious feeling, which the surroundings cer- 
tainly encouraged, but when he heard a haman voice 
speak he knew that he had not to deal witha 
denizen of the other world. — 

«Unfortunatély,”’ he replied, ‘I am a prisoner, 
as imagine you to be.” 

« Anothervictim,” said the voice. 

J am to blame for my situation,”’ continued the 
major, “for I have run into danger through my 
devotion to my old friend and relative Lord Kim- 
bolton, whom I expected to find concealed in this 
castle, and I should have thought you were he were 
got your voice different in tone to what his was.’’ 

‘3 Who are you that take an imterest in Lord Kim- 


bolton?” asked the “Do not. all the 
world believe-him dead ?” 

“] for one do. not, and I am Major Sanders,” 

The next instant. the major foupdhis hand warmly 
srasped by the unknown. 

“Forgive me for not revealing myself sooner,” he 


said, “ but I faneied you. were an enemy.sent by my 
jailer, Captain Anglesey. I am. that anhapDy man 
who Was once the rich and powerful ton. 
You remember very well. Your presence here is a 
mystery to me, though I have no. doubt we. shall 
find our mutual explanations interesting. Come 
with me into the interior of this cayérn, where it ‘is 
dryer and not so cold. TI have a lauip in the 
chamber I' inhabit, though as my allowance of ‘oil is 
limited; and only giver me at rate intervals, f ecoro- 
ef and can find my way aboutin the dark pretty 
well.” 

He'took up. the bread and water, and led the way 
along a spavious gallery until he reached 4 ‘circular 
ted chamber. 0 

The grating of a match on the wall preceded a 
— light, which was communicated:toe a small 

42 D> 

Some pieces of detached rock were utilized .as) 
‘table and chair, aida heapof straw ina corner served 


as a bed, , 

“This is @ rough. place for-a noblemay who. could, 
e@year ago command, everything. money could. buy 
ora cultivated taste suggest,” exclaimed, the. cap- 
aired. It always Séétied to mé that the day of de-, 

very would come;:)’ 

“You have a companion in misfortune,” replied! 
the major, “for I caunot for the life,of me imagine 
how we are to get of this ingeniously coristruected 
prison. The ladder which I reckonéd ‘pon for 
my retreat has been taken away." 

“ Am I much altered?’ Do you recognize me as 
Kimbolton *” asked the’ prisoner. 

“It is some years’since I have seen you, yet I 
cannot disguise the fact that your confinement has 
added greatly to your age. Your hair is white.” 

“White! Have I-then suffered so deeply ?” 

“Yow have indedd. .Your eyes are sunken, and 

jar form emaciated: But I will not distress: you 


y dwelling upon that. ' You will revover and be’): 


yoursaif again.”’ 

B How did you diseover me ?”’ 

* By the merest accident in the world Dr. Dawson 
gave me an aecount of your supposed death. I did, 
not credit ii. Lhefaet.of the face of the dead body; 

a oucennes scemed to. me sae pang 

. they find a, body resembling me?’’ asked, 
Lord Kimbolton. 7 

“They did.. L forgot that this was not familiar to 
you. It was dressed in your elothes, and had pro- 
perty belonging io you an it. The face was battered 
X such an extent as to vender the features unrecog- 
“lable, This was said to be your body and was 
buried in Venice.” 

“Was the story of my death believed in Londow? 
Did Dawson credit it ?” 

He’ did at’ first, but after’ talkin 
earing’my views he changed his mind. It seemed 
tome that’ Anglesey had ‘so much cause to hate you 
that he would consider sudden death too good for 
you, “replied Mujor Sanders. 

: Fou Were right.” 

T have always had a great atfection for you. We 
Were at Hton togather, and when'I was a young 
Man just entering the service and struggling with 
debts you did me more than one kindness, so I re- 
solved to explore the mystery, and if you were alive 
lvowed I would find you.” 

nobly you save kept your word. I can 
Hever thank you sufticiently, my dear cousin. If I 
40 not overwiolm you with wordy.gratitude it is be- 
Cause my Leuxi is too full aud the sudden transi- 


to me and 


tive. “But I have neverin my deepest misery des- |, 





The fading ‘rays of the setting, sun were faintly | tion from death—a living death—to life has over- 


come me.’ 

“Don’t say a word,” Major Sanders hastened to 
reply,: “I-understand. your feelings thoroughly. 
Well, as I was. explaining to you, Dawson and I 
banded ourselves.together, and came out.to Venice. 
The inquiries I made confirmed my suspicions that 
oe — a Vom - this — where Captain 

esey is liying with your wife.” 

wi thanght as vaah, oxedaimed Lord Kimbolton. 
“He has assured her of my death. She was only 
bee glud to hear of it, and they have been mar- 
ri 


““Yes. Mrs. Henderson is living with them; butif 
we can escape from this cavern you will have a 
splendid opportunity of revenge.” k 

‘* My life shall be devoted to it, I swear it,” re- 
plied Kimbolton, solemnly. 

“T found,” continued Major Sanders, “that 
Guiseppe, who was Anglesey’s —— was living 
here, and a trusted servant of Anglesey’s. By 
bribing the wife of the keeper of the drawbridge I 
gained admittance to the castle on the plea of curi- 
osity. While walking on the terrace 1 saw a man 
descend the mouth of the reservoir, with bread and 
water. When he had gonel availed m of his 
ladder, which remained against a tree, and descended, 
But just before you came upi\I was horrified to find 
the ladder withdrawn by. some one, so that the only 
means..of retracing my, steps was taken away, and 
here am I-—Major Sanders, oflicer on full pay—in 
one of the queerestpositions I ever. was in during 
my life. It resembles.a chapter in a romance,” 

** Don’t you. know, my dear fellow,” replied Lord 
Kimbolton, “ that truth is stranger than fiction, and 
that some people live a life of romance ?” 

**T have found you,” replied Sanders, “‘and that 
is sufficient to console me.” 

* Let me exercige the hospitality of my dungeon, 
The bread and water are at your service,” Kimbol, 
ton said, with a smile. 

“Thank you, I dine. at my hotel,” answered 


Major Sanders. . 
“Thén I will satisfy my appetite, for it is not 

often'I get the opportunity, and while I am eating 

my fragal meal you shall hear how I came to be en- 


ped. 

ie broke off @ part of the loaf with hisfingers and 
devoured it ravenously. 

**I was returning from the theatre,” he continued, 
“where I had been spending afew hours with an 
actress, and my gondola was attaeked by another. 
I had entertained apprehension for some time that 
same foul play was intended me, owing to the fact 
of. black gondola continually following me. I was 
overpowered in an instant, being asaaulted from 
behind, and, when I recovered my senses 1 was in 
this, cavern.” 

“ The villains !” muttered the major. 


“My attendait, if 1 may, dignity him with, the |; 


name, bound up my wound, which was not.serious, 
and told me that I was condemned to a life-long 
captivity, thatmy detainer was Captain Anglesey, 
and that it would be useless to try to eacape—an 


‘instant death would follow any. attempt at insub- 


ordination. Fond of life, and longing for the day 
of vengeance, I have borne. my lot with équaninity, 
instead of going mad as some would ‘have done. 
Anglesey has triumphed, but I have had him on the 
hip, and let him ‘beware of the future.’ That my wife 
has married him cases me little annoyance, for I 
have long ceased to love her.” 

‘<'How are we'to gst out of this?” asked the major, 
looking round him dismally. 

“I have an idea,” auswered Lord Kimbolton. 


“ Being weak and ill, I could ‘not put it in execution 


myself, but you can helpime Guiseppe will 
coine to-morrow evening witlr my daily dole of bread 
and water. Let us lie in wait for and kill him if he 
resist, for we must have his ladder.’’ 

*“* An excellent idea, and one worthy of anold cam- 
paigner,” exclaimed Major Sanders, ‘Do you know 
this reminds me ofan adventure I had in india dur- 
ing the Sepoy rebellion. I'd tell it. you if I did not 
feel so low-spirited; a.litéle brandy now would he 
just the thing to enliven us. By Jove, I hada flasic 
in my pocket. Itis there now, and J had forgotten 
all about, it.’ 

The major produced a flask of brandy, which puti 
new life into both of them. 

He placed it on the piece of rock which served 
them as a table‘and said : 

“A week agol was at my club in Pail Mall, and 


‘I then little imagined I should be in the position in 


which I now find myself.” 

After a pause Lord Kimbolton said : 

“*T think we shall be able to seize Guiseppe to- 
morrow evening, then we shall have. liberty before 
us. ‘The treatment I have received has made me 
more embittered and hostile than before, if possible. 
Anglesey shall render an‘account to me, and pay it 
to the uttermost farthing.” 

.“ Will yow punish him for unlawfully imprisoning 
you?” 


“No; I shall attack him indirectly. IfI prose- 





> him in this country I might not get a convic- 
ion. 

- You will take Marigold away,from him ?” 

‘I may separate them, but she shall never come 
back to mé,” replied Lord Kimbolton. “The very 
sight of her would ,be more fatal to -me _ than the 
poison of the Borgias.” 

“ At least she does not know that you are alive 
ov that you have suffered confinement in this 
place. 

“T am willing to admit that, but I cannot tell 
yet what Ishalldo. My delight at the prospect of 
deliverance shuts out everything else,” replied his 
lordship. 

Tt was not to be wondered at that the fact of.a 
friend finding him and coming to his assistance ina 
dungeon where at times he had fancied himself 
buried for life prevented him from thinking of any- 
thing else. 

Captain Anglesey had contrived bis revenge well. 

Lord Kimbolton now knew the miseries of solitary 
confinement even when not accompanied with the 
ar wi: dress and es labour. 

me occupation for the mind would have been a 
relief. Work for the body would have been better 
thanstagnation, andeven the sight of a warder would 
have been better than nothing. 

A night and a day had to pass before Guiseppe 
could: be expected and they could put. their plan into 
execution. 

_Major Sanders slept on the straw by the side of 
his old friend, and when he awoke be crawled to the 
edge of the cistern to discover by the aid of the rays 
of light whether day had broke. 

The sun was shiniig beigh@y, and he could even 
hear the songs of the birds that hopped from bough 
to bough in the trees on the terrace. 

The ee in pleasant conversation between 
the two old friends. The shadow of death had 
passed from Kimbolton’s soul, and he could talk 
cheerfully of the future. 

As Major Sanders was the stronger and more 
vigorous of the two he stood at the entrance to the 
cavern when night ‘fell. 

At the usual time the tread of Guiseppe was 
héard overhead ; the ladder came down and he de- 
scended. , 

No sooner had he placed his foot upon the ledge 
than Major Sanders seized him ina strong grasp. 
His hands tightened round his throat, and before:the 
unfortunate mancould offer any resistance he was 


; cast headlong and half strangled into. the water. 


The immersion somewhat roused him from the 
effects of his rough treatment, He was just able to 
touch the edge of the projecting ledge with his. fin- 


_gers, but the major pushed him ruthlessly into the 


witér again. ; 

In.a,few minutes, all Was over, 

Guiseppe sank like a drowned rat, and the captives 
were free to make their escape, . 

“ Now, my friend, let us lose no ftime,’’ said the 
major. ‘ Follow. me.” 

He ascended the ladder, and the next moment he 
and Lord Kimbolton were standing on the texrace, 
the cool breeze playing on their faces and: their 
hearts beating with a consciousness of liberty. 

Major Sanders knew the way to. the drawbridge 
and hastily conducted his lordship thithet. The 
porteress met them at, the gate, and was, surprised 
at their appearance. 

Putting some gold pieces into her hand, the major 


said : * 

* Open the gate, and say nothing. It,will,be,bast 
for you.” : . 

With a strange, affrighted glance she ,allowed 
them to pass, and they were quickly on their way 
to Venice, which they reachedun a couple of jours, 

Doctor Dawson. was.as delighted as Was as- 
tonished to behold Lord Kimbolton, and listened in 
silent wonderment.to the story.of his.escape. 

es dear lord, I. congratulate ..you. most 
heartily,” he said at the. conclusion of the recital. 

“ My thanks are due to you, doctor, and amy, itind 
kinsman here. Those who have. deserved, it shall 
ree and those who have served me, shall be) re- 


warded. 
“T must tell you,” said the doctor, “‘ that. there is 
a grand fete to-morrow, iu the garden of General 
Custozza,, who is governor of the provinee. Cap- 
tain Anglesey and his—ahem!—I suppose I must say 
his' wife, will be there.” 
** And I will be there also,” replied Lord Kimbol- 


ton. 

A tailor and hairdresser speedily restored his 
lordship to his former appearance. His hair, which 
had turned white, was dyed ; and, save that be was 
thinner and graver, there was little diiference in his 
appearance. é : 

Captain Anglesey little dreamt that, his, prisoner 
had escaped. He had doomed him to a life-long im- 
prisonment in what he regarded as. an undiscoverable 
prison, and when he thought of what he had himself 
endured it comforted him to think that the iron had 
entered into the soul of his enemy as it had into 
his own. 
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He had arranged to take Marigold to the féte given 
“by the Austrian governor of the province on the 
morrow ; but he did not guess that he would there 
meet with Lord Kimbolton, whom he imagined to 
be still writhing in captivity in the bosom of the 
solid rock. 

Truly he had been wronged, but the revenge he 
had takep was inhuman. 

He had to learn that this isa world of change, 
and that fortune can give her wheel a twist when 
it is least expected. 

The fact of Lord Kimbolton being alive and at 
liberty was one of terrible significance to him. 

Lord Kimbolton expressed a wish to his friends 
that they should not say anything about his impri- 
sonment. 

“T have no wish,” he said, “to be regarded as a 
hero of romance. Letit be understood that I was 
attatked by brigands and so much hurt that I lay 
for months between life and death at a small house 
in a bye-street of Venice.” . 

“Then you do not intend to prosecute Captain 
Anglesey for this unparalleled outrage on your per- 
son,” remarked Doctor Dawson. ‘I am not going 
to say that you are taking a wrong course, because 
every one may be mistaken. ‘or instance, the 
court physician, when her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth had the toothache——” 

“Yes, yes, doctor; we quite agree with you on 
that point,” interrupted his lordship, with a faint 
smile. “I have well considered the matter, how- 
ever, and I shall take no action against him crimi- 
nally, I have imprisoned him once and the opera- 
tion will lose its novelty by repetition. It will be 
enough for him to know that I am alive and to see me 
to-morrow. I shall retake possession of my estates. 
You, doctor, shall be my physician with a salary of 
five hundred a year; and if a similar sum will be of 
use to you, with a few thousands into the bargain, 

ny dear Sanders, you are more than welcome to 
em.” 
“* My professional income is small, and I cheer- 
fully accept your offer in the spirit in which it is 
made,” replied the doctor. “ But, my lord, if you 
could raise it to the same figure you have offered 
your cousin I should be delighted; for as Queen 
Elizabeth said to her physician on the former occa- 
sion, when she for three. weeks had the ——” 
“Say no more, doctor; a thousand be it. Your 
presence and friendship are cheap at the price,’’ re- 
plied his lordship, 
“As for me, my dear Kimbolton,” answered 
Major Sanders, “ I will make no scruple of being glad 
of your money, although I did what I could for you 
without hope of reward; an yin! man living on his 
pay is never very rich, and I will draw upon your 
re as far as your generosity will allow me, though 
will promise not to overtax it.’’ 

“So be it. Keep my secret. I will settle my 
debt with Captain Anglesey in my own way.” 

“ You'll not let him go scot free, I hope,” replied 


f Sanders. 
Lord Kimbolten extended his right arm, saying ¢ 
“May this hand wither before 1 forgive him one 
jot or one iota of the debt he owes me.” 
= That's right. That’s the proper spirit to dis- 


y- 

‘“ My dear Sanders,” returned Lord Kimbolton. 
“There are various ways of avenging injuries. I 
have my own method. t him and the woman who 
lives with him look to themselves. Anglesey has 
outraged me in an infamous manner. ‘fo you I am 
indebted for my liberty. My escape was little less 
than'a miracle. But, being free, I will wring his 
heart till he kneels to me for mercy. His love for 
my wife is my gain. My wifedoI say! Iown her 
not. I cast her from me, yet shall she participate 
in the punishment of her mour.” 

Lord Kimbolton spoke ina a bitterly decided tone 
which is seldom if ever heard in the mouths of those 
who have not undergone great misery and suffering. 

In such cases the heart seems turned to ice or iron, 
and the milk of human kindness is nothing but gall. 

Revenge with some people and under certain cir- 

noes 8 @ monomania. 

It was so with Lord Kimbolton. 

While he was threatening the future of Captain 
Anglesey and Marigold they were receiving each 
other’s caresses in the latter's boudoir. 

; “Do = love me still as you did at first, dar- 
ling?” she asked, looking into his face with pas- 
sionate affection. 

** More, dearest—more!”’ he replied. 

“ And if Kimbolton’s relatives disapprove of our 
marriage you will never let them take me away from 
you ?” she pleaded. 

“ Never, dear Marie, never ! 
with my life.” 

But the cloud was even then overshadowing them 
aud they knew it not. 


(To be continued.) 
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A SPr2NDID Present.—The Sultan has sent the 
Empress Eugénie a magnificent sapphire, sur- 





rounded by large brilliants. The value of this 
splendid jewel is over 3,000 guineas. 





CROCODILE SHOOTING IN NORTH 
QUEENSLAND. 
A CORRESPONDENT of a contemporary furnishes the 
following account of his experiencein crocodile shoot- 


ing: 

‘i Strolling along the banks of the Pioneer River, 
about nine miles from its mouth at Mackay, in North 
Queensland, early in July, 1870, I caught a glimpse 
of a good-sized crocodile lying basking on a small 
spit of muddy sand projecting about twelve yards 
into the river, 100 yards ahead of me. Under the 
cover of a bank of sand and some brush tea tree grow- 
ing upon it I stalked within eighteen yards of him, 
and, aiming three inches behind his fore paw, gave 
him two bullets as quickly as I could, one after an- 
other, from a 12-gauge C.-F. breech-loader (a smooth 
bore). He gave a lash with his tail and made a sound 
something between a grunt and a feeble roar, but, to 
my delight, did not move from the spot. I reloaded 
quickly, and walked out from my covert to within a 
few yards of him, when I found that though not dead 
he seemed paralyzed asto his fore legs, but still able 
to lash his tail with some force and raise his body up 
on his hind legs. Having wounded another in the 
same place a few days before, that had managed to 
scramble into the water, I still felt quite uncertain of 
bagging him ; so, as I wasin a better position to see 
it, being more over him, I took a shot at his eye, but 
allowing too much for the rise, made a bad one, hit- 
ting him just over the upper lip, which, of course, 
had no vital effect. 

“ This left me with only one more bullet, and as I 
could not tell whether he was more than stunned for 
the time, and I wanted to put him out of pain, I gave 
him a charge of No. 3 shot behind the shoulder, But 
this did not seem to affect him in the slightest, and I 
began to despair of being «vile to ‘ kill him intirely’ 
at all; so, determined to have something to show, I 
tried to cut off one of the horny projections on his 
tail ; however there was too much ‘ life in the old dog’ 
for that, and he sent me spinning into the water. I[ 
then tried with my last bullet to hit the spine, and, 
standing close over him, fired straight down at the 
back of his neck. He did not move, so I thought I 
would try his mouth, which was wide open, as when 
I first saw him, and which he had kept open all the 
time. I got a piece of stick and put it well across 
his jaws, and freely confess that the scrunch with 
which he came down upon it and the way he shook it 
startled me considerably ; though he had scarcely any 
teeth he fairly scrunched it to splinters. 

“Thad no knife with me large enough to make any 
deep impression, so I fired another charge of shot in 
behind his shoulder, and this, from, being discharged 
so close, seemed nearly to finish him, I was now able 
to cut the last four inches off the tip of his tail, though 
he still had sufficient power to draWit several times 
out of my hand while I was doing it; but I think a 
good deal of this movement must have been merely 
muscular action, without the animal having any feel- 
ing leftin him. 

“*T rode out on the following day with a string to 
measure him, and found him lying quite dead, exactly 
as I had left him; in fact he had never moved from 
the spot where I first saw and shot him, From the 
tip of the nose to the tip of the tail he was 15 ft. 3 in., 
and his girth just in froutofthe bind legs was 6 ft. ; 
his skull, which I have kept, measured 2 ft. 2 in. long 
without the skin, and 14 in, in widest part. I found 
on examination that he had been shot before; two 
bullets had broken away a large piece of the boue 
just above the right eye and between it and the tem- 
ple, but had failed to swike the small cavity that 
coutains the brain. As far as 1 could make out he had 
been shot ouce before by a neighbour, Mr. C. E. 
Romilly, who has been very destructive amongst the 
crocodiles on the Pioneer, having killed some four- 
teen in the last eighteen months, varying in size from 
15 ft. downto a babyof some 20in. . . . 

“Ite nest was like a haycockin shape, about 3 ft. 
Gin. high, made of balf-decayed leaves and vegetable 
matter, over which the female is said to blow water 
to keep up the fermentation, which under the tropical 
sun causes the heat to hatch the eggs. Sixty eggs 
were taken from this nest ; they appeared to me ra- 
ther smaller than those I saw in Egypt, about 3} in. 
long by 2} in. in breadth, both ends the same size, gud 
biuntly rounded, It is curious to think of a monster 
like this—ay, and sometimes twice his size—having 
cone been contained in such a small piece of egg- 
shell, 

“ Hearing there was a travelling photographer in 
Mackay, I poured some corrosive sublimate down the 
throat and into the wounds of my ‘defunct saurian,’ 
as he was locally termed, and he kept perfectly sweet 
till the following day, when we produced an admirable 
likeness, which shows bim exactly as he lay when 
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I first saw him. On dissection I found nothing in his 
stomach except eight or ten large stones the sizg of 
a fist—no food whatever ; but I have found the 

of five river turtle inside one. There were only ty, 
sound teeth, the rest being lost, probably through 
age and the previous wounds. ‘Ihe points of the 
others were decayed off in the jaw bone, showing the 
young teeth, of which these animals are provid 
with sometimes four, one beneath the other, in one 
socket, each smaller than that above it; so that you 
seea tooth 3 in. long covering others down toan fy. 
fantine tusk not } in.—a happy provision for ojj 
age, in a case where not even the most rathles 
dentist would venture to measure for a false set, 

“ This species is the truecrocodile, the indentations 
in the jaw to allow the teeth to pass being clearly 
shown. Inthe skull, also, the orifice for the nares hay 
no division, two of the main distinctions between the 
crocodile and alligator. These brutes are foundss 
far south as the Fitzroy and Burnett rivers, wher 
some very large ones have been killed; and the 
abound in all the rivers from there northwards tothe 
Gulf of Carpentaria. We find them a nuisance, xs 
they prevent bathing, and are very destructive to 
dogs, who in this hot country will go into the water, 
where sooner or later they are sure to be taken, 
Though shy beasts when on land, they are boli 
enough in the water, and when hungry nothing will 
prevent them from coming at their prey. In swin- 
ming cattle across a river they have taken a calf; not. 
withstanding shouts. and shots from the bank; and 
oul a few weeks ago a neighbouring squatter, in 
fording the Pioneer on horseback, had his foot seized 
by one, and was enly saved from a severe bite, or per- 
haps being dragged off his horse, by his stirrup iron 
getting jammed across the animal’s jaws, 

“ However, they say of Britons, whenever they 
have a fine day they wish ‘to go out and kill som- 
thing ;’ so, as the ruthless race are increasing by de- 
grees, the crocodiles are becoming ‘ beautifully less’ 
They are the only large game besides, kangaroos we 
can try our skill on; and we have attacked then 
here at the fountain-head also, for this year two of 
their nests have been found and taken, with forty4no 
and forty-five eggs in them, The nests, which a 
generally built in the scrub near the water's edge, 
are mounds of small sticks, leaves, and vegetable 
matter, heaped up to a height of about 3 feet, fre 
quently against and supported by the trunk ofa tree 
—instinct doubtless pointing this out as moresecure 
against floods, ‘The eggs are laid without much 
order in this, rather above the centre, aud well 
covered over with vegétable matter. The eggs are 
@ perfect oval, thesame size at both ends, and met- 
sure 8 inches by 2.” 





AUSTRALIAN VERSUS BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 

SrrikeEs are just now ubiquitous, and-the fashion 
originally set by huge masses of men, and regardeda 
very few years ago as a last and unprecedented re- 
seurce, has now spread to all classes of society, and 
is made the foundation of numbegdess struggles be- 
tween opposed interests, One form of the m 
rage for “ striking ” is the resolution come to in #0 
communities in various parts of the United Kingdom 
to offer a passive resistance to the enormous price of 
butchers’ meat by the simple but eure process of 
staining from purchasing it, and we are given to ui- 
derstand that those who have arrived at this deter- 
mination rely on the fact that they can procure fresh, 
palatable, and equally good meat at one third of the 
cost to which they have hitherto teen subjected. 
That this is no exaggeration, but a plain statement of 
fact, may be gathered from the following: 

“ Australian meat is cooked, usually without bore, 
and sold at 6d. or 7d. per Ib. I had heard seriows 
reports of the proportions of our English joints con 
tained in the bone, or going up the chimney 12 t 

roces# of cooking, so 1 had a trial made, with the 
ollowing result: Leg of mutton, before roasting, 
9 Ib. 10 oz., after roasting, 6 lb. 1202. Weight of 
cooked meat, 41b. 13 oz., of bones, 1 1b. 15 02., rv), 
100z. At this rate, if your housekeepers pay 94d. 
per Ib. for their leg of mutton, they will find that te 
slice of cooked meat on their plate costs them sbout 
19d. per lb., unless they make good use of the boues 
and small modicum of gravy. Such is the rate which 
we ought to compare with Australian meat at 6d. oF 
7d." A 
It is difficult to understand the apathy with which 
Australian meats have always been regarded ia this 
country. Wesay “always” advisedly, for the o 
creased demand which sprang up towards the end © 
last year was only noteworthy in consequence _ 
utter stagnation which it superseded. This om 
neglect of wholesome, palatable fresh meat, — 
at less than one-half the cost of that supplied by 
butchers is the more surprising in the midst of con- 
stantly inereasing complaints from all, especially from 
the poorer middle classes, of the greatly enhau 
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cost of living, and of the difficulty of making both 
ends meet, & difficulty in which the chief ingredient 
is generally understood to be the butcher's bill. Yet 
nine-tenths of the struggling householders scorn the 
idea of combating and vanquishing the weekly night- 
mare of the butcher’s bill by substituting cooked 
meat without bone, at 5d. or 6d. per lb., for raw meat 
with bone at 10d. to 1s. per lb. 

The saving effected by buying cooked, boneless 
meat, with which there is no waste, instead of raw 
meat, which has a heavy proportion of bone, and with 
which there is a great deal of waste, must, it would 
be thought, be apparent to all. But even to those 
who have given so little’ consideration ‘to the snbject 
as not to have perceived this advantage, which pro- 
bably amounts to a saving of about 6d. per Ib. to the 
purchaser of canned meats, the striking difference 
between the two prime costs ought to carry convic- 
tion, and to induce at least a trial of fresh, wholesome, 

alatable meat, which will, in addition to supplying 
all nutvitive requirements, effect a saving of many 
pounds sterling per annum. The principles of poli- 
tical economy enter so little into the education of the 
average British matron that we fear that she would 
pot be moved to the trial of imported meat by the 
argument that its consumption on anything like a 
large scale must infallibly reduce the present ruin- 
ously high prices of butchers’ meat which make it at 
present quite beygnd the reach of millions, and which 
empty the hardly filled pockets of its poorer con- 
sumers into those of a class who thrive on the famine 
prices which have come to be submitted to with hardly 
a protest, because regarded as inevitable. 

But we feel convinced that the fact that an imme- 
diate saving of something like two-thirds of the money 
expended with the butcher can be effected by the use 
ef Australian meat merely requires to be properly 
made known to effect a complete revolution in the 
estimation in which fresh canned meats are now held 
by the public. Toa great extent this can only be 
done by the retail traders who come into contact with 
the public, and who have constant opportunities of 
promoting the consumption of canned meats by the 
use of some such arguments as we have here set 
down. If the trade really desire to open up another 
lucrative branch of business, one, too, involving as 
little trouble or risk in buying as anything they now 
deal in, we advise them at once to make a leading 
article of Australian mutton, beef, and other meats. 
Toomuch faith should not be placed in particular 
braids. As a general rule all are good, and though 
of course occasional variations as to quality dre-found 
We believe that the different makes are equally liable 
tothis contingency. It has been suggested that the 
searcity of the smaller sized tins, and their additional 
cost, would make it well worth the while of enter- 
prizing grocers, especially those in the poorer neigh- 
bourhoods, to cut 6 Ib. tins in half. This could easily 
be done by means of an ordinary opening knife, and 
would often secure the custom of that portion of the 
community which buys, in the most literal sense of 
the words, from hand to mouth. 





Iris reported at Woolwich that Brigadier-General 
Adve, C.B., Director-General of Artillery and Stores, 
will be selected for the task of examining the graves 
of the British soldiers in the Crimea. 

Femais Hosrrra Docrors.—The committee of 
the Midland Hospital for Women. have elected Mrs. 
Louisa Atkins, who has recently taken the degree 
of M.D, at Zurich, after five years’ study at the 
university, to be the resident medical officer and 
secretary. This is a fitting appointment ; a woman 
oie staff is surely in place at a women’s hos- 

ital. 

Tue presentation of the Freedom of the City to 
the Baroness Burdett Coutts took place on the 18th 
ult.,and in the presence of the members of the 

ourt of Common Council and a distinguished com- 
pany the Town Clerk handed the baroness a hand- 
somely designed gold casket, enclosing the thanks 
#f the City Corporation for her ladyship’s munificent 
gift of a market to the poor of the East-end. 

TopograPHy IN FRANcE.—The constantly re- 
Peated assertions respecting the want of topogra- 
Phical knowledge in the French army have given rise 
to much attention being paid of late to the teach- 
ing of geegraphy in the colleges and schools. A 
journalist, M. Wachter, has placed the subjeot be- 
fore the public in the columns of the Soir in # 
striking form. “ Topography,” he says, “isa science 
of the highest utility ; the study of it cannot be 
too much encouraged and disseminated ;”? and he 
introduces to his readers the name of M. Hennequin, 
who has commenced a course of topography in- 
tended especially for the teachers of common schools, 

8 that such courses will be continued until 

{the primary schoolmasters are well grounded in 

© principles not only of using but of drawing 
ne and charts. M. Hennequin also proposes far- 

er to deliver a course of three lectures in the 
Ommon schools of each of the twenty arrondiase- 





ments of Paris gratis. ‘These three lectures,” he 
says, “ will enable boys of ten years of age to un- 
derstand a map, and to find their way about the 
environs of Paris as the Prussian Uhlans did, with- 
out making inquiries of any one.”” The idea is good 
and practical. 


FIGHTING WITH FATE. 


—_—@—— 
CHAPTER XI. 

Upon the second morning after the arrival and in- 
stallation of Miss Floyd at Floyd Manor, while 
Grimrod sat at his late breakfast in his own cottage, 
alone and grimly thoughtful, a visitor was ushered 
into his room and into his presence by the elderly 
housekeeper. 

This visitor was Darrel Moer. 

He had but just arrived from Lancashire, having 
quitted Bolton on the previous evening without again 
seeing his young bride or his valet Bing, He looked 
worn and almost haggard, and there was a desperate 
expression in his dark eyes and a sinister curl at his 
lips that declared to Grimrod that his mind was 
strung to some course at which his soul had vainly 
revolted, 

The scheming manager smiled and arose, greeting 
his visitor with just a shade less of the deference 
and almost reverential respect he had been wont to 
accord tothe supposed heir of Lord Waldemar. 
And, slight as was the change in him, Darrel Moer 
marked it with wrathful bitterness. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure, Mr. Moer,” said 
Grimrod, extending his hand. “I am glad to see 
you under my roof, sir. Have you been to the 
manor?” 

‘No, I have not,” responded Darrel Moer, almost 
fiercely. “I left my luggage at the station, with 
orders to forward it on to the manor, and I set out to 
walk the distance, intending to call in upon you on 
my way.” 

“Then you have not been at breakfast ? 
me to order acover for you.” 

Grimrod touched his bell, and ordered a plate for 
the guest. 

While it was being laid Darrel Moer walked to the 
hearth and stood before it, his face towards the fire. 
He continued in no pleasant mood, and after a furtive 
glance at him and a furtive smile, Grimrod left him 
to himself. 

The breakfast-room of Lord Waldemar’s business 
manager, which was also his dining-room, evinced a 
love of luxury in its possessor not altogether in keep- 
ing with evon his liberal means. The walls were 
covered with paper of a peculiar dark aud dusky red 
tint strikingly illuminated with golden bees. An 
ornamental border of gold upon black velvet ran 
above the base board entirely around the room, and 
a similar band encitcled the walls uader the orna- 
méntal cornice at their top. The carpet was a dim 
and dark red fabric of great richness and value; 
the curtains were in keeping, and the furniture was 
of carved yellow oak. There were a few pictures, 
and a great ornamental sideboard, which was laden 
with silver and pieces of rare china. 

The housekeeper withdrew, and Darrel Moer 
wheeled around, and his glance wandered about the 
room, 

He was loth to speak of himself yet, and as he took 
the seat at the table which Grimrod pointed out to 
him he said: 

“You've feathered your nest pretty handsomely, 
Grimrod. I’ve known more than one lord who 
would give his eyes for a home like this, I know 
my uncle givés you a liberal salary, and that you 
have money laid up in bank, but you live like a sort 
of uabob, with your private grounds, and so on. You 
have decidedly luxurious tastes.” 

“Yos,” said Grimrod, quietly, as he poured out 
his guest’s coffee, “I have luxurious tastes, Mr. Moer.” 

“And I suppose you find perfect contentment 
here,” said Moer, discontentedly. “ Yoy have reached 
what is to you the summit of human happiness.” 

‘“‘ Almost,” replied Grimrod, composedly. ‘ Help 
yourself to the pasty at your elbow, Mr. Moer. Itis 
venison from my lord’s own park. It’s a fine thing, 
as you intimate, to be Lord Waldemar's business 
manager. Ican imagine but one position I would 
prefer to it, and that is to be Lord Waldemar him- 
self. Tobe Lord Waldemar, and owner of all the 
joint estates of Waldemar and Floyd would be worth 
years of life—would be worth all toil, and anxieties, 
allschemiag, even all wickedness.” 

The manager spoke in a low voice, as if to him- 
self. 

He was for the moment actually forgetful of his 
visitor, but Darrel Moer received the words as ad- 
dressed to himself, and his face flushed darkly, and 
he regarded the manager with sudden keenness, 

“You are right,” he said, “The barony of Wal- 
demar and the estates attached thereto and those ea- 
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tates which my uncle added to those of Waldemar, 
are worth all you say—all the toil, all the scheming, 
all the wickedness! A man Would be an idiot to let 
an ordinary obstacle intervene between him and such 
a heritage. And yet—it was only yesterday, Grim- 
rod—I looked upon myself as the future Baron Wal- 
demar, and counted upon inheriting all the Walde- 
mar grandeurs,”’ 

He drew nearer to him with a sudden sweep of his 
hand a bottle of cognac brandy, and poured a portion 
of its contents into his coffee, 

The Mephistophelean visage of the manager was 
as impassive and as sneering as usual as he kept his 
small eyes upon his guest. 

“Did you get my private letter to you, Mr. Moer?” 
he asked, abruptly. 

Darrel Moer drew out from his pocket the two let- 
ters he had received in the Bolton chapel, and flung 
them upon the table. They were crumpled, and 
Grimrod straightened them out, read them over, and 
arose and laid them on the fire, watching them burn 
to ashes. Then he returned to the table and to his 
duties as host. 

“Who is this girl at the manor ?” demanded Darrel 
Moer, after a pause. “Does she pretend to be the 
daughter of Wallace Floyd ?” 

“She has been proved to be the daughter of Wal- 
lace and Janet Floyd,” answered the manager, coldly. 
“ Lord Waldemar learned some weeks since of the 
fact that seventeen years ago @ grand-daughter had 
been born to him in Austria, and he sent me to Aus- 
tria to find the young lady. The task was difficult, 
of course, but I succeeded in tracing her out. I found 
her at Innsbruck, with a very intelligent woman—a 
lady by birth and education, a curate’s daughter and 
acurate’s widow, I believe—who had been obliged 
by poverty to tako the position of chiid’s nurse in 
Miss Floyd's infancy, and who had retained the child 
in ber own care after the death of Wallace and Janet 
Floyd.” 

“ Wallace and his wife are both dead then?” 

“Yes. Mr. Wallace died in Austria, a little over 
two years after his marriage. His wife survived him 
some six months. ‘The nurse, as I was saying, kept 
the child, knowing her to be an heiress, Mrs. Floyd 
was afraid of her father-in-law, as she had reason to 
be, and desired the nurse to keep the child until she 
should be grown up, unless the grandfather should 
apply for it. The nurse was poor, but soon after fell 
heir to some two hundred pounds a year from the 
estate of her brother. On this sum she retired with 
her charge to Innsbruck, and settled herself, and pro- 
ceeded to educate Miss Floyd, This nurse is now at 
the manor as Miss Floyd's honoured companion.” 

“ And there is no possible doubt that the girl is the 
daughter of my cousin and bis wife?” 

“Not the slightest shadow of, doubt, sir. Lord 
Waldemar exacted the most irrefragable proofs, as was 
necessary where such vast interests are involved; 
but ha was convinced, and he has openly acknow- 
ledged Miss Floyd as his grand-daughter and heiress, 
and the next to him in the Waldemar succession,” 

Darrel Moer winced. 

“Tt all seems so improbable to me,” be muttered, 
“T have often thought it possible that Janet Floyd 
might be living, but I have felt sare that Wallace 
was dead long since, and that he had died chil. less. 
The very fact that he had never written to me from 
the hour of his expulsion frem Floyd Manor to beg 
me to intercede for him with hia father was proof 
positive to me of his early death. The very fact 
that Janet Floyd never appealed to me in behalf of 
her children was proof positive to me that she had 
no children. It is odd, if they left a child—it is odd 
in any case—that they never wrote to me for aid 
during their residence abroad. They must have been 
very poor.” 

“They were actually destitute at times during the 
first year,” said Grimrod, “and, as you say, it is sin- 
gular neither wrote to you for help. I have always 
thought, begging your pardon, Mr. Moer, that there 
was some treachery at work at the time of Wallace 
Floyd’s marriage. He was a gay, frank, impulsive 
young fellow, warm-hearted, honest, and unsuspect- 
ing, the very person to be duped by some designing 
villain, He actually adored his father, and, dearly 
as he loved Janet Arlyn, it was not like him to de- 
liberately deceive and mock at his father even to 
marry her. When the truth of the story comes out, 
if it ever does, you'll find that Wallace Floyd was 
not deliberately disobedient and wilful, and that his 
estrangement from his father was source of terrible 
grief to him.” 

The piercing glance of the manager was fixed upon 
the face of his guest without wavering, and with a 
power that made Moer actually flinch. 

The visitor moved uneasily in his chair, and turned 
away his face. 

“About Miss Floyd,” he said, huskily, abruptly 
changing the subject. “I bélieve you said that she 
has keen brought up as @ lady.” 
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“ Yes,she is a refined, educated, and beautiful girl. 
She will be the ragein town. My lord will take her 
back to London with him. She is to be presented, I 
belieyva, by the Marchioness of Roxburghe, at an early 
drawing-room. My lord wrote to. the marchioness, 
who io iis relative, you remember, by last night’s 
post. Miss Ployd’s entrance into society under the 
auspices of the Most Honourable the Marchianess of 
Roxburghe will be a brilliant success.” 

‘* Ag she rises I go down,” muttered Darrel Moer. 
“ Ah, if I had foreseen ——” 

“ You would have made a grand match while you 
were able,” finished Grimrod as his visitor hesitated, 
“You would have done well, sir.” 

“The uncertainty that clouded my prospects of 
succession to the Waldemar titie hindered me,” said 
Moer, bitterly. “1am ambitious, and I resolved to 
wait until I became Lord Waldemar, when I might 
marry almost whom pleased. But my status in 
society is altered by the advent of this young lady. I 
shall be only a commouer, although Floyd Manor 
will make me rich 4 

“Mr. Moer,” interposed the manager, impressively, 
“T cannot violate my lord’s confidence, but I,may 
say te you that you cannot count even upon the 
manor. Lord Waldemar has regeived scores of let- 
ters during the past five years concerning your habits 
and. ways, and his heart is turned from you. He in- 
tends to make his graud-daugiiter his sele heiress, 
leaving you only a paltry two hundred a year.” 

Darrel Moer uttered a shout and leaped to his 
feet. 

“ Ts this true?” he demanded, pale as death, 

“Tt is trueas fate. Your day is over, Mr. Moer. 
Some facts in your recent career have come to his 
lordship’s knowledge, and he has resalved to cat you 
off, root.and branch. He has sent for yau now that, 
he may offer you a choice between the various pror 
fessions——” 

“At my time of life! It is too Tate, T cannot—will 
not—work, It is.a horrible, burning shame, ‘Why 
didn’t the girl die in her infancy? And, it was for 
thie I schemed and toiled, that I perjured myself, 
that I-——”’ 

Hoe paused and walked to the window, choking 
with rage. 

The manager looked after him as,,a wily spider 
msy look upon the fly entangled and straggling in 
his net, 

_ “Why don’t you marry, Mr, Moer?” ho inquired, 
benevolently. - 

Darrel Moer did not answer. 

“Pardon my boldness,” continued the manager, 
“but are you engaged to any lady, or even, in love, 
sir ?” 

Moer'uttered a hoarse negative, to which an impre- 
catiop was attached. 

“Don't déspair, Mr, Moer,’’ ssid Grimrod, also 
atisiug and placing his back to the fire, “If I might 
make bold to advise, yon, I should say, marry the 
heiress, Yotr interests come next after hers, you 
ktow, and you will then take your place in the 
Waldémar ‘succession. The heiress is fresh from,a 
secluded life ou the Continent, I.am free to say that 
ifshe see you ‘before she is besieged by wealthier, 
and nobler stitord, and If ‘yon Igy siege to her with 
the flatteriés you know so well how to apply'to the 
fair sex, you Can accompany her to fown as her hus- 
baud. The choice now seems to lie bétween mar- 
riage with Miss Mioyd and a condition of genteel beg- 
gary.” 

“Ys, there ‘is just where the choice. does Tie,” 
muttered Darrel Moer between his teeth. “Let me 
thitk, Gritited,” 

He rematied motioniess ad a statue, looking out 
into the bleak garden. Grimyod continued to watth 
him as a spider watches an entrapped fly. 

The soul of Darrel Moer was base to the coré. He 
was capable of daring wickedness when his ease and 
love of inoney weré assailed, 

“He thought of Honor Glint and_his marriage with 
her on the previous day—the marriage that was only 
@ mattiage in name—and he cursed what he termed 
his mad infatuation of a moment, the beauty that 
had aflured him to Lis rijin ay he named it, the itino- 
cent, pure-souléd, high-bred girl, who had yielded 
to his pleadings and changed her paine for his at the 
altar; he carsed her With an awfal hatred, aid he 
eurséd himself with no less bitterness. ry 

Tha problem that was presented to him demanded 
immed{ate solution, 

A ‘flercé gleam came into his eyes and a ‘cruel 
smile compressed liis mouth as he turned aroand at 
last and faced his patient host, saying, in a firm 
voice : 

“My mfndis'made up, Grimrod. 
heiress.” 

Grimrof’s' face dif not- change. 

Qne would not have guessed that this deciyion was 
what he most desired. 

“When I°becomié master of Waldemar I ‘will re- 





T'll go in for the 





member yon, old Grim,” said Moer, with attempted 
lightness. ‘Is your clock right? It’s almost ten. 
My luggage must have gone on to the manor, and I 
had better follow. I'll see you again, Grimrod, but 
now I am all impatience to see my uncle and his 
heiress, I’m off.” 

He gave the manager his hand and then withdrew 
into the hall. 

Grimrod followed him and assisted him to put on 
his great-coat, and let him eut of the house. 

He then went into his office and watched Darrel 
Moer as he-picked his way along the road toward 
the manor, and he muttered : 

“My plans all prosper. I am to have my own way 
in everything.” 

Darrel Moer, unconscious of the eyes upon him, 
breasted the fierce March wind and hurried along 
the footpath close to the hedges bordering the road- 
side, and was soon beyond view of the watcher. 

“The idea isa good one,” he said to hims 7 “TI 
will marry the heiress of the Waldemars. Tonor 
will not Gare cross my path, I will destroy all'evi- 
dence of our marriage; the clergyman has already 
departed for Africa; the witnesses are only the half- 
blind and wholly deaf clerk who could not swear to 
my identity, the old pew-opener, whose evidence no 
jury would take, owing to her age and imbecility, 
and that girl, Honor’s maid.. I can do what I please 
with my man Bing, Uarrington did not witness the 
marriage, or see the entry in the register. He was 
lialf-seas-over, and I can persuade him that he came 
lin time to prevent the marriage. I can have'troubleé 
only with Honor and her maid, and I am able to deal 
with them,” and hesmiled darkly. “Both aré young | 
and inexperienced, and when they find they cannot 
prove the marriage I shall beable to scare them into 
silence. I hate now the girl I married ag much ag [ 
loved her before. I experience an utter revalsion 
of feeling towards her, I look upon her as an 
obstacle that has‘nearly proved my ruin, Let her 
say what she will, T sball*marry Miss Floyd!” 

Thug resolving, he.arrived,in sight of the stately 
mansion of Floyd Manor. He quickened ‘his steps 
and passed inat the small gate in the shadow of the 
lodge, and hurried ‘on towards the house, He had 
often traversed these wide lawns and parks in the 
early summer without a thought of their beanty, 
feeling secure in the prospect of inheriting them with 
the broad farms attached ; but om this March morn- 
ing, whén many Of the trees were sére and leafless, 
and thesod was matted and brown, his heart thrilled’ 
with a strange, new realization of the wealth ahd 
beauty now lost to him. 

The park was Givided from the lawn by an in-. 
visible wire fence, and he could see the fallow deer 
among the tall, spreading pines and limes and acacias, 
and great old oaks; and he could see also, on the 
opposite side of the lawn, beyond other invisible 
wires, the herds of gentle thoroughbred cattle, that 
were the aes of all that portion of Yorkshire, and 
were celebrated throughout the kingdom, ' 

*'T will not Jose al! this,™he said to himself, witha 
horrible oath. ‘I will’ possess it.as my own if I give 


!my, soul for it.” 


© went on to thé house and entered, 

The hall porter was on duty, and Darrel Moer 
learned from him that his .Inggage ‘had arrived, and 
had been taken up to the room he was accustomed 
to occupy atthe manor, He learned also that Lord 
Waldemar had breakfasted in his own toom aloné as, 
usual, and that he was now in thé library, ~ 

He removed his outer wrappings, and went. into 
the library with a fuint prelimimary Knock upon the 
door. 

Lord Waldemar was alone. He was stanfing at 
the door of his open safe, with threetime-worn yellow 
letters in his hands. Oue of them, the letter his son 
had written him from Brussels, and breathing fondest 
love and bitterest despair, was open, The hand that 
clutched it was trembling, and the stern and, haughty 
mouth, half hidden by his frost-white moustache, was 
quivering strangely. . 

There wasn unwonted flush upon his bronzed 
and warrior face—an unwonted gleam of remorsé 
and tenderness in the black eyes set so deeply under 
his shaggy brows ; but as the door opened the flash 
and the gleam alike disappeared, and be thrust the 
papers back into the secret drawer from which he had 


withdrawn them, and turned round, haughty and cold |) 


and self-pogsessed. 

“ Ab, it’a you, Darrel!” he said, with a cynical 
smile, proceeding to, lock the safe. “I expected you 
this morning. ou have lost no time since receiving 
the letter Grimrod wrote you at my order.” 

Moer advanced, his haggard face reddening. 

“Of course 1. hastened to you at once, uucle, pn 
hearing the strange news contained in Grimrod’s 
letter. I hasten to rejoice with you os 

“You look joyful!’ sneered Lord Waldemar, 
“Came, come, Darrel, Don’t feign with me; I won't 
put you to so much trouble, I know youpretty well, 








_— 
my dear nephew. You knew I was ill and lonely 
here -at the manor, but you never offéred to se 
mear me. You preferred to stay with some royster, 
‘ing friénd in Lancashire ; but the moment your ow, 
prospects are assailed steam cau’t bring you quickly 
enough,” 

“T imagined,” said Moer, “that you might pos- 
‘sibly have been imposed upon by some clover and ie. 
signing people, and in justice to myself, ag wells 
'to your lordship, I haye come in great haste to, the 
manor. I suppose that the girl is undoubtedly your 
grand-daughter ?” 

“ Undoubtedly my grand-danghter and heiregs,” r_ 
sponded Lord ‘Waldemar, emphatically, ““ You, 
solicitude lest I should be ‘imposed upon’ jis yer. 
gratifying to me, but I believe that T am still in the 
possession of all my faculties, and 1 defy any petson 
living to impose upon me. I beg you to spare your. 
iself'any farther anxiety on my account, As yet [ 
iam quite capable of taking care of myself, and Ihave 
not yet lost my power to read other pebple and their 
motives. Let me add, for your farther relief, that I 
have-not accepted the claims of Hilda Floyd without 
full and ample investigation of them.” 

“I did not doubt that your lordship had been on 
your guard,” apologized Moer, “ but the prize of the 
Barony of Waldemar is most, tempting, A saint 
even might yield to such temptation, and play theim- 
postor, But I beg your pardon, my lord,” he added, 
hastily, rightly interpreting the expression of hig 
lordship’s d@rkening visage. “I have been led to 
think myself your heir for so long a time that it is hard 
to yield my place to another.” 

“TI daresay,” said the baron, dryly. . “ Dam 
Moer, did my son ever write to you after that night, 
eighteen years ago, when I expelled. him from my 
\hou'se ?” 

“Never, my lord. After that night I never sw 
‘Wallace or Janet Floyd; and never heard from either 
until Grimrod wrote me by, your order.” 

“You were his friend, cousin, almost brother,” 
jsaid his lordship. “He used to look up to yon asto 
‘an elder brother, although you were a year younger 
than he. He was ardent, impnisive, easily swayed. 
You were of a calmer temperament, and had an older 
head than he. Why did you not prevent that fatal 
marrage? Why did you not counsel him, or come 
to me with the story of his infatuation ?” 

“T told you as soon as I suspected it, uncle. Toold 
not preveut the marriage, because [ could nok suppose 
he would really be guilty of such madness ag to marry 
an Aflyn. I knew nothing of his plans.” : 

The baron sighed. He had brokea throngh the 
reserve of years in speaking of his son, and he had 
hoped to hear that Wallace Floyd had received some 
aid ‘from Darrel Moer iu the days of his, bitterest po- 
verty. ’ 

“{ suppose you have come to stay, fora week of 
so,” said his lordship. “ You can find yourold reom, 
ii a ers not seen Ring Floyd pHa py 

ot wi d enough to take her t 
housé and Nettie the old family: legends. T wil talk 
with you hereafter about your own prospects and 
future.” 

He diamissed: ‘Moor, who retired at ona. ‘Hs 
crossed the ball, intending ‘to gu up’to ‘liis room, but 
through the open door of the morning pariour be 
caught a glimpse 6f ‘a girlish figere sianding at * 
window looking out upon the park. The figdve was 
thetof Miss Floyd: With ‘x clance at‘ his reftestion 
in the mirror of the halt ratk, Darrel Moer boldly - 
tered the young lady's presence. 


CHAPTHR XII. °_- 

Kr about the same hout ‘of the morning when 
Darrel. Moer entered the gray old manor-house of the 
Floyits in Yorkshire, with the heart aud the purposes 
of a acheming yillain, bis young bride was in her 
pretty wainscoted chainber in the Red House in dis 
tant Lancashire, making ready for ber departure from 
the only home she had ever known, ‘ 

Her maid Lucky was engaged in packing her 
trunks in her inver room. Ilonor had looked over 
her store of simple jewels, . yiits from Captain (int 
or fram school friends,.and bad wrapped them. up 
carefully.and stowed them away in their appropriale 
place iu ber dressing: lag. She was now looking 
ower her store of money. p 

Her pocket. book was open on ber lap, and its 
stock of banknotes, gold and gilver, was spread out 
before her. . 

Captain Glint possessed all the lavish generos ws) 
traditionally attribated to sailors,iand had beste 
upon Honor a larger personal ineorne then his mee 
perhaps warranted. 

This at lewst was Mrs, Glint’s opinion. 4 

He had delighted to foster delicate and pe 
tastes in his adopted daughter, and had deoired 
to dresy’ lnxuriousty, tnd to keep herself Oe ad 
with all the wovéitics i books and music. | He 
given liev'her half-yéarly allowance before wailing up? 
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yoyage to Alexandria, and as Honor had had 


ig last = Sh 
on rtion of her foryier allowance remaining this had 


‘touched. 
Foggy it over now carefully, and found her- 


self thepossessor of one hundred pounds, with a few 
additional shillings and pence. 

“That will keep-at bay the wolf of ‘hunger a long, 
long time,” thought the girl. “ I can afford to keep 
Lucky. with me, for a while at least, so I shall not 

erly alone.’ 
tee gathered up her money into.her pocket-book, 
and placed the Jatter in her bosem. She had put on 
an out-door costume of black silk, and looked. in her 
pallor, and with the expression of utter desolation 
in her dusky eyes, as if she were in mourning. 

A knock suddenly seunded upon -her door. 

Before she could arise or speak Mrs. Glint, in a 
faded and trailing blae dressing-gown, came into the 

m. 
ee courteously placed.a chair for her, and she 
sank into it, looking around her critically. 

“I hope you are not counting on my rélenting, 
Honor?” she exclaimed, “You are to leave this house 
to-morrow, morning, ‘you understand, if I have to put 
you out. I have, come up to tell you that in conse- 
quence of your refusal to explain to me this- mystery 
of yours and Mr. Moer’s I cannot permit you again 
to see my innocent Clarefte, and I thiuk ft advis- 
able for you to leave the Red House to-day rather 
than wait for to-morrow. ‘Where do you expect to 

0?” ; 

“J'don’t know, madam,” 

“Why don’t you try the eastern coast of England, 
or go up to London?” inquired Mrs. Giint. “ { will 
give you @ testimonial that will assist’ you to get a 
situation, or you may, refer people to mé. You'liad 
better go up. to Southport awd see your old teachers, 
They may be able to procure you a situation ‘as 
geverness, possibly abroad. T want you to under- 
stand that, in Jeaving the Red eee pe: ‘leave for 
ever the protection of Captain Glint,’ Heis not ‘your 
father, and it is time you realized the ‘fact, and that 
you have no claim whasaver upou him.” 

“T will Jeave the, Ked House this afternoon; 
thadam,” said Honor, her young voice trénibling, 
“My maid is packing my clothes and books at this 
moment,” 

“You are not going to take your ‘books and‘mu- 
sic? ~Clarette- would have liked thé tnisic. But 
suit yourself. At what hour shell I have a cab for 


“Lucky will call, one for me when T am ready.” 

.“Ofcourse you'll get rid of ‘yout maid immedintely, 
Honor,” said Mrs, Gliut. “ You will not be allowed 
to keep a maid when you are yourself & ‘hirétl ‘gover- 
ness. ; 


' “I think it probable that Lucky and 'T will keep 


together for the present,” said Honor, a calm sweet- 
ness in her face and voice. “You will excuse ms 
from distussing with you my halfformed plans, since 
you have withdrawn from me so entirely ‘your pro- 
tection.” 

The angry reply that trembl6d upon Mrs. Glint’s 
hs was checked by the appearance of the housemaid, 
Who brought in a visitor’s card upon tray and pre- 
sented it to Honor. 

“Who is it?”-démanded Mrs. Giitt, 

‘i Ps Hugh Tregaron, ma’am,” replied the honse- 
aid. 

Mrs. Gynt uttered a hasty exclamation, and de- 
parted to her own room to inake ‘some changes fn her 
toilet, and to send a message to her daughter, who 
had not yet been visible tliat moriting. 

Honor descended .to the coxy little drawing-toom. 

As she, entered it ‘Sir Hugit ‘Tréegarots, whd was 
standing, cariie forward to met hor, 

The young Cornish baronet was a tall,’ distin 
guishéd-lovking man, with a grahilly noble face, dark 
Stay eyes, did.a browned complexion, 

He was Darély thresand-twehty yéars of age, and | 

ssessed a keen, strotig, cleat intélléct, and‘ was' a's 
Uae a8 @ lion and ag tender and tiue of soul as a) 

aD. 4 4 


His face lighted up with a radiative like that! vf | 


rarerge by nig wy te Honor, and he hétdout'his hand | 
‘ ap “ Dita tas 
cling,” § hey trembling habd in bis eaeyny, oe 
Honor’s face gréw hat very heart‘grew | 
lala tin s0.8 whiter, and het very é ths 
“This’is ab unexpected pleasute, Sir Mugt,” ‘she 
said, bravely, forcing a snifle upon fhef‘pate’ tips. 
We thought you weré in Cornwall.”°? “~~ 
30 L was yesterday ‘morning, ‘Miss Hovor,” baid 
. Hhgh, iti & pleasant, low-tonell voice whoo évery | 
cadeuce thtilled her #otil’ to its very celitre. “But 
pow-a-dayé you Know it requires. Bat “a ‘te'w liours to 
travel froin” one’ enif df the kingdom to the other, 
08 are not looking well, Hats ‘you ‘beéd fi?” ° 
Onorere plied ‘ih ‘the negative, and Sir fugh' led 
«T to’one of the’ recessed windows, whidh was sur- 


Tounded on itsinner e’7a by a broad, cushioned divan. f 


| woman, ¢ixteen yours ago. 








They sat down here side by side. A certain em- 
barrassment began to show itself in the young 
baronet’s manner, and Honor, believing that she un- 
derstood its cause, forced herself to say, witha des- 
perate attempt at badinage: 

“T feel quite hurt, Sir Hugh, that you should 
leave us to learn of your approaching happiness from | 
strangers. We learned a day or. two since quite ‘by 
accident that you are expecting soon to bo married. | 
You must accept my best wishes for yourself and 
your bride, and papa’s also.” : 

“Captain Glint has sent me his best wishes for | 
my happiness in « letter I received from him ‘yester- 
day morning, which I have brought 40 show you,” 
said th young Cornishman, gravely, yet ‘with a 
sudden flow and sparkle in his eyes. “ The gossips 
have misrepresented me, Miss Glint. Im not en- 
gaged towny lady.” 

Honor started, and flushed and paled alternately. 
Her forced gaiety had quite gone. , 

« Clarestehenrd so from a friend in Cornwall,” she 
said, tremulously, 
only premature.” 

“T hope'#0,” answered Sir Hugh. ‘1 wrote to 
Captain Glint at Marseilles. ‘He fotind my tetter 
there, and answered it immediately. As soon as I 
could, after reesiving it,I started for ashire. 
Here is theaaptain’s letter, Miss Glint,” and he laid it 
before herg, (“I ‘have awaited its arrival for days 
with the utuiost jence,”*” 

Honor-attempt to-flanueya t letter, but it was 
all q blur-before.-lier-eyes. re 
“T wrote to 90 


“My congratulations are perhaps. 


di 








, telling him of my 


love for you,™eentinued Sit! H in a voice whose 
every word and tone was a -c: “and he has an- 


pe 


swered, giving me full i come toyyou my - 
self. You must havetgeen that x6 you, Honor.) 
In those sanny pr pn een, in those 
moonlit nights on the gratd { (when the 
stars shoue like glowing sins above ti, I learned to 
know Fou a8 yot wre, aud to Jove qyou ‘with all my 
heart andsoul anil: gti I fowred ‘to *pproach 
You toosoon with® ; 
to England ; 
of you by night, I 
would ‘me. Bb 
stronger than nry hope 
passionaté “young 






nieh. 








you love me.” . 
He put out his arias 
her dusky eyes full of 


“No, no,” she i, “ Damtbuy tlic you 
love me, Sir Hugh.” 2 6 ee ; 

“You are all that life hel@ewf_ value tome, Honor’ 
Glint,” he answered, his low Voice trembling and~ 


thrilling. “ You are my ‘ pearl of price,’ my oneswe 
lamb. Ob, Honor, have I deceived myself?” His 
face grew pale. ‘ You do not love me then ?” 

The anguigh in his tones called the girl's soul to 
her eyes. She had not known that she loved ‘him 
until his voide wid Jooks) had’ struck ithe “electtic 
spark” in her soul, but she knew nowthat she loved 
bim, ‘end she ariswered, im perfect truthfulness, ‘for- 
getiul of allelse*but the oue fact:; 

“ Yes, yes, Sir Hugh; +I” 

Her ‘tongue'faltered, but her face confessed. her 
ove, y 

Again ‘he held out his arms to her, and she 
swayed forward, and her{head drooped: aimest: to 
his breast, budinwn instantshe bad flown apart font 
him, avotiuy his enraptured embrace; and cried ‘out, 

iteonsly : i 

“ Ob, Sir Hugh,'spare' me. Idove you—I may own 
that just once+but [cannot marry you.” 

“But, Honor, yout father approves our union. 
He has given me his blesving, «nd wishes‘me success 
én any’ efforts ‘to.win you; dear Honor.” 0 

“ Did: papa tell! you arything'sboat me?” 

Nothing, ‘exeept ‘that you were the trnest; 
noblest, most)loving 6f daughters. He said thatwe 
could be married when'he comes home— +” 

Hovor-shook ber head, teying iu! vain'tosbe calm. 

* Vea'do sotiknow ‘it, Sir Hugh,” ste said, witha 
feverish’ haste" but Tem not’ Cuptain Glint’s own 
daughter Lanes poor ndbody » witom he picked up 
in the streets of Valetta, in the arms of an English- 

‘The !womau wasappa- 
rently my ‘nurse. Sie was ill of fever, and was» set 
ashore at Marseilles, and papa—OCaptain Glint—eould 
not bear to abandon me, and he brought me onto 
(Bngiand and adopted and educated me, I don’t know 
who fam. “Che Koglish ourse may have beew ary 
ow thother: I am’ perhaps of low—possibl y lof ig 
noble desdent, Lam no fit alliance’ for Sir: Hagh 
Tregaron,” . 

Sir Hitgi’é face ‘beamed upon ‘het ind’ love #hat 
‘wad how’ all-the stronger aid’more tender. Hedrew 








Heater td ‘her aiid pat itis arnraround her, des pite der 
wild yet feeble struggle to fly froim dim. 


“My poor darling!” he said, in a tone of yearning 
love and tenderness, ‘And this old story has tor- 
tured you like this? I have known it eer since we 
were on the Mediterranean together. Captain Glint 
told it me one night when we paced the deck—he and 
I My noble, beautiful, high-souled Honor! It ie 
you Llove; your brave, earnest, loving nature, your 
honesty, truthfulness, and straightforwardness—tho 
thousand charms of mind and soul aud heart which J 
cannot analyze, but which I love and revere and wor- 
thip. Ido not care for yourdescent or connexions. 
It 'ts,you whom I love,*you whom I woulda marry.” 

He drew ber to him now and would have kissed 
her with the sol and passionate kiss of betrotha), 
‘but Honor broke from him again and stood up before 
him, all ber calm broken up, her hands twisting 
themselves together in. terrible despair, and a hope- 
Yess look in her dusky eyes. 

“T—I cannot bear it,” shemurmured. “ If I had 
known—— It is too late, Sir Hugh—too late! I 
cannot be your wife. There is a barrier between us 
which cannot be surmounted.” 

Bir Hugh arose, andcamé nearer to her. 

He saw that her had some terrible 
meaning. He would ¢evetaken her in his arms and 
soothed her as if sheshad’beena little child, but she 
would ‘not allow Hii "to approach her. 

He waited untilbwhe had forced upon herself a des- 
pairing calmness. © 

“Sir Hugh,” she saidyat last, ‘her @esplate young 
face fixed in the quietydeef an utter despair, “1 have 
told you truly: there is & barrier ‘between us that 
nothing can surmonst, You know'that I a iate 
yourikindness tome. DE dare notigpeak iof " 
am fer below you in worldly rank, and I ‘trust that 
you will seme day some noble’ to bear your 
vame whom you love: better hers, Say 
no moreto me—Lcannot (bear it.” 

“1 will say only this, Honor,” answered Sir Hugh 
Tregaron, es ae nh “No fastidious ideas of 
a difference of binth ‘weparate youiand:me. I 
know thet:you love me, love you with all my'sou) 
and I'll never give you ap” 

He uttered the ‘asdf it were-2 vow. 

{Think over what I havessaid, Honor,” he added, 
“and mect me with a different face thisvening. | 
will go now, sincé my presenceagitetes yon socruelly, 
but I will come back after your dinner hour. You 
no right to ~ys both our lives through some 
idious sense of honour, my ows darling. You 
‘be mine. Heaven/bless ame a wow and 
” aud the young baronet’s tone quivered with 

‘ot tenderness.. ““E ‘have agitated you suf- 
mow, dear. Remomber, yon belong to me 


love:me.”: 

He caught her haii#ant-raised it to his lips. Then 
Hie opened the door for her, and-she fled up to her own 
room. He let himself out of the house and went to 
his hotel, sadly perplexed, yet-hopeful and happy. 

That afternoon, an hour or two before the time ap- 












-pointed for Sir Hugh Tregaron’s second visit, Hono 


Glint'and “her maid departed iu a cab from the Red 
House ta seek thei forqanes)injtlie wide "world, 
(To be-continued.) 








Vienna Exuisirion:Phe Sultan has;itis said, 
promised ‘the Archduke Ciurles Lowis of Austria 
to send a selection‘of the works of att and:curiosi-. 
ties from the treasures: of the smperial palaces for 
the coming Vienna Exhibition, ‘The Sultan’s aol 
léctions are rich: in art ptodudctions of the Middle 
Ages; and in. MSS.: Amongst the latter isia cele- 
brated ‘illuminated. edition of Dante of the 14th cen- 


ARTILLERY Museum, Paris:-The Musenm of 
Attiliery is tbeing moved, from, the old convent, of the 
Dominieang,,in the Place; Sains, "Thomas d’Aquain, 
where it has. been installed ever-since 1795, to. the 
Invalides,.where it. will occupy, fourlarge apart- 
ments, situate in éhe pavilion on the righf hand when 
entering, the, quadrangle. The ,great, number, of 
pieces to be moved, and the large,size and weight of 
some of them, render the operation one of -consider- 
able time and trouble, and if, will not be completed 
till about the month.of September. °° ’ 

BRiBine 4 JuDGE.—Duting the progress of Vusi- 
ness the othér day at the Chelmsford’ Aswizes a pri- 
soner, who pleaded guilty toa ‘charge “of breaking 
into & clutch to'steal, Geliverct! t6the judge (Bard 
Martin) a briefly written addréss, which Commence 
with this appeal :—“ My lord, Ihave been over 18 
woeks a prisoner Waiting for trial. If itimpresses 
your kind judgment in my favour. shall be ever 
thaslful, and I will bring you'ss’ fine’ ‘bird for a 
present’ as ever was brought from’ India ‘next 
voyage.” The teading of “this exelted,: of course, 
much merritent.: ‘It: was evidently: meant mall 
simplicity, and the;judge'lantyhed ws! heartily as any 
orc. The jearned jadge senteucedbim enby to three 
aionths’) imprisonment, observing, ohumorously: 
ut, mica you mnsd not bring me that bird,” 
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denied. She was stately, tall, and stylish, y, 
we “TT > “SO Cee nt nn nl a aoe beautiful and debonair. Still she had 8 dashing oie 
j = Mi h if | that was hardly refined, and he was almost we 
Ni His) sometimes, But their apparent wealth might cover 
i i il Hi j more heinous sins than these, and the society of Bassett 
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had, almost universally, taken them up and fraternizeg 
with them directly. Some few prudent souls, like Mr 
Alison, were disposed to stand aside, however, and 
wait for time to test the real value of these new 
comers ; but these were voted old-fogyish and their 
opinions utterly flouted, 
| Thus it was that Mr. and Mrs. Alison g0 noar| 
' quarrelled this bright morning in early December. 
The Wilvertons had issued cards for a grand recep. 
i tion and ball, to which nearly all the élite of the 
town had responded favourably. Could Mrs, Alisoy 
decline? She did not intend to at all events, 

Yet it was with rather a failing heart that she 
penned her acceptance of the invitation and com. 
menced her preparations for the great event, 

She had never before in their pleasant married lifs 
acted so wilfully in opposition to her husband's wishes, 
But this time she felt herself in part excusable, 

“Tf he had asked me not to go,” she said, half. 
penitently, “I might have thought better of it; but 
I won't be commanded. I didn’t marry to become 
my husband’s slave, and I'll go to this ball if only to 

> \ Ad show him that I can think for myself and shall aot 
4, Kr ar X\\ i as I choose, whether he objects or not.” 

f fi/y { You see the little lady was fast working herself 
Y up to a very high pitch of virtuous indignation, aud 
\y ) she was scarcely disposed to pay any attention tothe 
; "3 \ faint monitions of conscience, especially when it 

' \\ dared to whisper that she might be wrong. 
NS The night of tie ball came round at last, as all 
\ } things do when patiently waited for. At breakfast 
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| that day Mrs, Alison had announced to her husband 
her. intention of attending the ball. 

{ “ You are not in earnest?” he said, 
“ Indeed I am,” wag the dofiant reply, “ My pre- 
| parations are all completed, and Mrs. Leighton has 
i offered me a seat in her carriage, in case you persist 

in not escorting mé yourself.” 

\ “T certainly shall not go,” her husband answered, 
firmly. “I cannot believe my little wife will go 


1 —— without me,” he added, pleasantly. ‘ Give me a kiss, 
leit puss, and whenI come home to-night I trust you 
Sr ew. . w will haye put all this nonsense out of your head. By, 

4 AR by.” 


| A 
\| ——r———, | But his wife would not leok at him when he kissed 
. her, and she stamped her foot angrily as the door 

Hi i closed behind him and she heard his careless whistle 
i fyi as he ran down the steps. 

i 1 Plyhi | “I’m not a baby,” she said to herself, “and I won't 

} = | be treated like one. Ho shall find out that I can go 

| ons without bim.” 





He did arrive at a realizing sense of the fact whea 
Se . _ he came home to tea that night. 
—_—— = — —- , Running lightly upstairs, the first sight tha; met his 
p amazed eyes was his pretty wife in full festive robes, 
(MRS. ALISON’S DEFIANCE. | She turned from the mirror as he came in and leaned 
THE WILVERTONS’ BALL. Having delivered this decision, Mr. Alison walked | carelessly against the toilet table, . 
enn out of the room: “ Well, dear,” she said, with a light affectation of 
Mas, ALison gat in her low easy-chair and tapped Thereat his pretty wife was justly indignant as uncousciouness that she was vexing hi in the least, 
her foot impatiently asshe sewed. Mr. Alison walked | well as at what he had said. Anger had dried the | “ You see 1 have decided to go, after all. How do 
the floor uneasily and frowned darkly. It was evi- | tears upon her cheeks as she muttered : you like my dress? I dressed early on purpose for 
dent that there was a storm brewing in the domestic “ Adventurers indeed, as if that were possible. I | you to gee it. ‘ 
atmosphere. Indeed the first faint drops of the com- | am sure Mr. and Mrs. Wilverton are as elegant and Mr. Alison had stopped short as she spoke with 
ing shower were already patteriug down on the dainty | refined as any people of our acquaintance, and every- hand uplifted. oe re 
dress Mrs, Alison was embroidering for her baby. | body says the bail will be magnificent; and every- rr Mau,” he said, in a vexed way, “ What doos 
“ Por pity’s sake, Maud,” broke forth her liege lord, | bedy is going too, and—and—so am L. 1 will not | this mean?” - 
“ don’t begin crying. Why can’t you be sensible and | be deprived of every little pleasure I chance to care “Have you fergotten so soon?” she answered, 
look at the matter in a teasonable way? Itoughtnotto | for because Fred chooses to dictate in that lordly | lightly, “It is the Wilvertona’ ball, you know, I 
be so hard for you to yield to my wishes when Ihave | manner. I shall go to that ball, in spite of him, so | told you this morning that Mrs. Leighton had offered 
god feasons for asking you to do so.” there!” And the little foot came down with emphasis | to call for me and bring me home again. Don't you 
“TI don’t know what you call ‘good reasons’” | upon thesoft carpet beneath it. remember ?” , 
sobbed Maud Alison. “You don’t know the least Now please-don’t rush to conclusions in haste, aud| “I remember something you seem to have for- 
thing against the Wilvertons that you should wish | decide forthwith that Mr. and Mrs. Alison were «| gotten,” was the gold reply; “that is, that I did 
me to refrain from attending thoir ball—such a magni- | very disagreeable pair of people indeed, for I assure | not and do not wish you to go to this ball. Those 
ficent affair as it’s going to be, too.” you they were nothing of the sort as a general rule, | Wilvertons are not fit people for you to associate 
“That is the chief of my reasons—because I don’t | Please remember that the circumstances under which | with; of thatI am certain. The air is full of rumours 
know parting about the family—neither for nor | I have introduced them to your notice were extremely | against them, and I predict that you will fiud bus 
against them, But the man’s face is enough to condemn | unfavourable to that display of angelic submission | very few decent people there to-night.’ if 
him. I wouldn’t trust him an inch out of my sight.” | to each other's wishes which married people are| “What nonsense you are talking,” she said, 
“ You're as unjust as can be,” cried Mrs. Alison, | supposed always to be capable of, no matter what | genuinely surprised now. “ Why, I know there ar 
indignantly, “to say euch things about a stranger of | the provocation to @ contrary state of affairs may | pleuty of the t people going ; I have scarcely me 
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whom you know nothing. I do believe you are | be. one who has declined the invitation.” 

jealous of him because he was so attentive te me at It was strange that Mrs. Alison should have taken “That may be,” was the quiet reply, “ but many 

Mrs. Fitzgerald's party.” so strong a fancy to the Wilvertons—a family who | men who have heard as much and more than I have 
Mr. Alison whistled. had come to Bassett quite unheralded and of whom | will change their minds to-night and keep Oe 
“Jealous! I should hopeI wasn’t quite so foolish. | no one know anything. selves and their familiesaway. Those who do gow 


But I do think you are altogether too careless in tak- They had taken an elegantly furnished house on | be very sorry for it I am quite sure.” ald 

ing up with people so rashly. You haven’t known the | lease, engaged seats in the most fashionable church, “What terrible things have you heard, I sho 

family a month, yet Mrs. Wilverton is as much at | and altogether had made a lavish display of wealth | like to know?” she asked, half convinced. 

bome here as if the house belonged to her. I don’t | and importance—too Javish to be altogether in good “Only rumours I own,” he answered * but they 

like it, and Il expressly desire that you will see as little | taste. are bad enough. There was never 80 much smoke 

of either her or her husband asis possible until some- When Mrs. Alison had met them first she had had | without a little fire, I re : 

thing more is known of both of them. Especially do | her foolish little head quite turned by the gustingin- | Mrs. Alison interrupted him with blazing eye 
wish you to decline their invitation to this ball. | timacy proffered by the woman and the flattering at- | ‘‘ Rumours indeed! You need say no more. 

1 don't want my wife known as the chosen frieud of | tentions of the man. not believe one word of it all; andl shall go- Tuas 

@ psir of adventurers,” | They were a handsome couple, it could not be | is decided,” 
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“Bat, Maud——” 4 s 

«] don’t wish to hear any more. I am going. 

She went—went with Mrs. Leighton when she 
called for her—went with a smiling face and an 
angry, rebellious heart. : é 

The Wilvertous greeted her with effusion. Bat 
there were very few of her friends present, and some- 
how the atmosphere seemed a different one from 
what she had been accustomed to, There were a 
number of strangers present—ladies and gentleman. 
The former did not impress her favourably, and the 
latter seemed rather demonstrative in their devotions 
to the fairer sex. 

Mr. Wilverton made her uncomfortable moreover 
with his persistent attentions, and altogether she was 
not sorry when Mrs. Leighton proposed returning 
home. They went early, and most of their particular 
friends followed in their wake—those at least who 
had not gone before. 2 

Very little conversation passed between Mr. and 
Mrs. Alison that might—very little for some days 
thereafter. 

He considered himself justly aggrieved and was in- 
dignant accordingly. She felt herself in the wrong, 
was too proud to ewn it, and was miserable in con- 


uence. 
"HVeanwhile the whispers against the Wilvertons 
focreased in number andimportance. It began to be 
generally coneeded that there was something wrong 
about them, and people who had taken them up on 
trust were gradually dropping their acquaintance. 

Mrs. Alison, however, prided herself upon being 
no summer friend, and her intimacy with the Wil- 
yertons seemed in no wise diminished. 

Seemed, I say, for she was growing to dislike 
them both as she saw more and more of them. Mrs. 
Wilverton’s dashing ways seemed coarse now, and 
no words could tell how she was growing to loathe 
the man who grew bolder and more outspoken in his 
admiration of her each day. 

But the end was very near. 

Mr. Alison came home to dinner one night in a half- 
subdued tremor of excitement, If there was alittle 
thrill of triumph mixed with it who can blame him ? 
Human nature is weak, and the best of us are very 
apt toexult im the downfall of our enemies, just at 
first before the Christian spirit has time to check the 
feeling. 

“ Maud, dear, I have news for you,” he said, striv- 
ing to speak calmly, but failing signally in the at- 


tempt. 

Mrs, Alison looked up, a little surprised at the 
“dear,” which had fallen from his lips but rarely 
since that unfortunate ball, but, truth to tell, she was 
rather glad to hear it again. 

“ What is it 2” 

“It's about the Wilvertons. You see,” he went 
on, hurriedly, ‘‘ there’s been, as you know, a great 
deal of talk about them lately—more perhaps than 
you are aware of—and people haven't scrupled to 
call them adventurers, if not swindlers. It seems 
they are even worse than that——” 

“What ?” cried Mrs, Alison, sharply. 

“Criminals! At least the man is. He was ar- 
rested this morning by a detective from London who 
has been on his track for sometime. His very bold- 
uess in coming here and launching out in the style 
he has, under an assumed name and with all the ap- 
pearance of great wealth, had thrown the police off 
the scent for a little while, But they’ve got him now, 
sad he’s safe for a twenty years’ term at least.” 

“ What has he done?” asked Mrs, Alison, faintly, 
after a long pause. 

“Perhaps you will recognize hi —it i 
wun y recognize his real name—it is 

“The notorious bank robber ?”” 

“ The same.” 

Mrs. Alison did not speak for many minutes. Then 
she remembered that she had been—or had tried to 
be—a friend to Mrs. Wilverton, She could not de- 
Fo her now that so terrible a sorrow had fallen upon 


“ Will you ring the bell for Lucy ?” she said to her 

husband, very quietly. “I want my bonnet and 

awl. I am going to see Mrs, Wilverton, She 

ought not to be left to bear this trouble alone—and 
ow of no one who will go to her now.” 

Mr. Alison stared amazed. Even he had never 
Malized half the real nobility that, despite her faults, 
was inherent in his wife’s nature, 

he had risen now and was standing, very pale 
aud still, by the table. He went to her and put his 
me around her and drew her head down tv his breast. 
My noble Maud,” was all he said. 

She clung to him, sobbing. 
wan Fred—you do forgive me for treating you so 
; ve Ag these days?” she pleaded. “I am so sorry 


Pr. need forgiveness too, darling,” he answered, 
Tuestly, “ and we will both forget aud forgive. 


She lifted her face and kissed him softly. 

‘* Poor Mrs. Wilverton, Fred. Will you not go 
with me to see her? I do not like her really, though 
i tried to, but I cannot leave her to bear this 
alone.” 

Mr. Alison held his wife in a close clasp. 

“TI have not told you all, dear,” he said, “ There is 
no Mrs. Wilverton—or Willis, as her name would be 
if she had any right to bear the name of the man who, 
if report says true, ruined himself and committed the 
robbery to gratify her extravagant demands.” 
“Fred!” Mrs. Alison’s face grew very pale, “ you 
don’t mean that she——” 

“Was not only not his wife but a thoroughly bad 
woman to boot,” he answered, sternly. 

It was a severe lesson, and it is safe to say a tho- 
roughly effectual one, not only to Mrs. Alison but to 
the people of Bassett, who had admitted these people 
into their society without question simply because of 
the lavish display of wealth they made. 
Moreover,|there are a very few differences of opinion 
between Mr. and Mrs. Alison now-a-days. She is 
more willing to take his opinion of people asa 
correct one, and he has learned his wife’s heart too 
well not to trust her motives always if he sometimes 
doubts her judgment, J. A.B. 





SNAKE-CHARMING IN LONDON. 
SNAKEs are regarded with horror and repugnance 
by the geuerality of man and woman kind, and for 
this reason their habits and instincts have not been 
sufficiently studied. Snakes may be broadly divided 
into poisonous and not poisonous. As a rule poison- 
ous snakes will get out of a man’s way if not at- 
tacked or insulted, I do notrecommend people try- 
ing to tame poisonous snakes, nor do I advise them to 
charm them after the fashion of the Indian jugglers, 
though, as has been often shown, these poisonous 
snakes are generally “doctored” as regards their 
fangs before the exhibition takes place, 
There is now in London a gentleman who has a 
charming family of pet snakes—harmless, of course, 
This gentleman’s name is Mann. He is a professor 
of music, and lives in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. Mr. 
Manncalled on me a day or two ago at my office, and 
requested me to give him asgistance, as he has got 
into a bother with his neighbours about keeping his 
snakes. 
Anxious to be of service to this gentleman, I called 
at his house in order to examine his snakery. He 
placed in the middle of the room a large box, which 
was carefully locked. He told me the box was al- 
ways locked, unless he or his wife took out the snakes 
to feed or examine them. The first he produced 
from the box was a very fine common British snake 
(Coluber natriz). His snakes have all got names, 
and this one’s name was Julia. Julia not long ago 
laid thirty-six eggs, which were hatched out succes- 
fully. 

The next was also a common British snake. The 
ring round the neck was very bright in this snake. 
She rejoices in the name of Sylvia. Sylvia is very 
good at frogs; lately she ate nine frogs, seven large 
frogs and two small, at one meal, one after the other. 
Mr. Mann has also two other common snakes, whose 
names are Proteus and Beatrice, or her of the golden 
hair. This modern snake-charmer then dived his 
hand into the box, and brought out an exceedingly 
lively brown-coloured snake. The head is remark- 
ably pretty and lizard-like, and it has the power of 
moving the head very quickly from side to side; the 
eye is also remarkably brilliant. This snake was 
bought from Jamrach ; it is called a Lacertine, and 
comes from the coast of Mogador, Northern Africa ; it 
is perfectly harmless. Mr. Mann has had the lacer- 
tine about twenty months. It is a pretty, elegant 
creature. It feeds on white mice. 

Mr. Mann then showed me the gem of his collec- 
tion, It isa remarkably handsome Brazilian boa, 
measuring between five and six feet long, and weigh- 
ing from twelve to fourteen pounds. The name of 
this snake is “ Cleo,” short for Cleopatra. Continual 
handling and petting bave caused this suake to become 
most remarkably tame, and I think there can be no 
doubt that she knows individuals. When placed on 
the table “Cleo” would not come to me at all, but 
glided away to her master, who was sitting at the 
opposite side of the table, and, stretching her length 
from the table to the chair, gradually pulled her long 
length on to him. She then glided up his right side, 
and, folding her coils round his neck, placed her head 
close to her. master’s face, and there she lay for some 
minutes qnivering her black forked tongue with evi- 
dent pleasure, 

Mr. Mann’s two little children, aged five and 
six respectively, then came into the room. They 
immediately ran to the snake and began playing 
with it, kissing it, and pulling it, calling it “ Cleo; 
dear Cleo.” ‘ Cleo” was then made to glide on the 





Stall it not be so?” 


tluor; the children then rau after her and picked Ler 





up, and the little girl who picked her up put her round 
her neck like a boa. (I wonder if this was the origin 
of the word boa.) “Cleo” evidently enjoyed the fun 
as much as the children. It was very curious to eee 
these two little children encircled in ‘ Cleo’s” pon- 
derous folds, reminding me much of the celebrated 
statue of the Laocoon, and, if I recollect rightly, the 
marble children in the statue are represented as about 
the same age and size as Mr. Mann’s two children. 
“Cleo” is a particular favourite of Mrs. Mann’s, and 
I saw a very nice photograph of her with ‘‘Cleo” 
coiled reund her neck. I subsequently saw Mrs. 
Mann in this attitude with her pet suake, “Cleo” 
had shed her skin several times, and it is curious to 
remark that she has shed her skin ten times ih two 
years. Mr, Mann has the last skin shed. It is 
quite perfect, and as thin as tissue paper, and I 
should think would make a good pattern for fancy lace 


ork, 

**Cleo” feeds principally on pigeons, If a pigeon is 
put into her cage, and she is not hungry, she seems 
to make friends with the pigeon, and will never at- 
tempt toeat it. Should, however, a fresh pigeon be 
put into her cage she will devour it instantly. She 
feeds once a fortnight, and two pigeons will about 
last her for this time. Mr. Mann has observed that 
when let loose “ Cleo” always tries to climb upwards, 
whereasthe lacertine always seeks the ground. “ Cleo” 
most certainly knows her master and mistress. Once 
when they went out of town “ Cleo” was sent away. 
She pined, and would not feed during their absence, 
When Mr. and Mrs. Mann returned, after six weeks’ 
absence, “ Cleo,” on hearing her mistress’s voice, in- 
stantly rushed out of her box, curled herself round 
her, and kissed her face. She evidently recognized 
her kind friends and protectors. 

Mr. Mann has also another large Indian python, 
but this snake is not very well, and has private apart- 
ments to itself in a leather carpet-bag. The suakes 
will feed out of Mr. Mann’s hand. The common 
snakes eat frogs, and frogs only; the lacertine eats 
white mice; the python delights in guinea-pigs. Al- 
together I was exceedingly pleased with Mr. Mann’s 
collection of snakes. By his very successful snake- 
taming he has opened up quite a new chapter in na- 
tural history, and has shown what persevering kind- 
ness will doin taming snakes, poor creatures which 
have hitherto been thought to have little or no intel- 
ligence. F. B. 

THE SILKWORM. 

ENTOMOLOGISTS have named the silkworm Pha- 
laena Bombyz Mori. It is a native of China, and is 
known from an early period to have also existed in 
Persia. Wheu exposed to a genial temperature of 
above 55 deg. Fahr., but not beyond 85 deg., a 
minute dark-coloured worm issues from the egg, 
which latter is not larger than a small pin’s head. 
This grub is peculiarly sensitive to cold and noise— 
so much so indeed that a sudden fall in the tempera- 
ture, the near barking of a dog, or even a hearty and 
prolonged burst of laughter, has been known to in- 
jure the young worms, and immense numbers are 
said to perish during thunderstorms. Itis absolutely 
necessary, therefore, that the nurseries should be 
isolated and guarded as much as possible from noisy 
intrusion. Viewed in this aspect it is not unlikely 
that the deeply rooted objection entertained by the 
mandarins to the introduction of railways may have 
arisen from not unreasonable fears that the noise of 
passing trains and the shrill clarion of the locomo- 
tives might kill all the silkworms in any district 
passed through. . 

So long as the temperature of the air to which 
the eggs may happen to be exposed is below 55 deg. 
they do not hatch, and may be transported from place 
to place, or from China to Europe or America, with 
impunity ; but when this limit of heat is exceeded 
the eggs vivify, and may excite anxiety lest the pro- 
cess of incubation should precede the arrival of the 
mulberry at its edible age. On this interesting point 
Bishop Hall says:—“ In the very silkworm I have 
observed that the small and scarce sensible seed, 
which it casts, comes not to life and disclosure until 
the mulberry, which is the slowest of all trees, yields 
her leaf for its necessary preservation.” 

During its development into the caterpillar form 
the silkworm casts its skin several times, when it ac- 
quires a faint greenish colour, speckled with blue or 
yellow, and sometimes with black spots, especially 
about che head ; it then ceases to feed and commences 
to spin. Up to this point the grub has been devour- 
ing food at a rate far surpassing that of any other 
known living erganism, as much as ten times ita 
weight of leaves per day being debited to its vora- 
cious appetite by some native authorities. But this 
is probably an exaggeration, as,the worm only eats 
the softest and best portions of each leaf it attacks. 

An ancient Chinese writax, after describing the 
mavagement of the worms fr an annual crop oi silk. 
states: “The reason why, the farmers take so much 
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ins to ittle i ts eat so much and so The voyagers of the “‘ Panther” were destined to | in which the senses are more apparently concerned » 
rm is wracnit tacks prove pad nielies them spin | behold aspectacleas wonderful, perhaps, and fraught | This.is a hint which we hope will not be lost un, 


the sooner; the great profit which they expect from 
these creatures depends upon this care. Ifthey come 
to their full growth in twenty-three or twenty-five 
days a hurdle covered with worms, whose weight at 
first ‘was a mass (that fs, little more than a drachm) 
will produce 25 ounces of silk; whereas if, for want 
of’ proper care and nourishment, they do not come to 
no wn. 1 in less than twenty-eight days they will 
yield but 20 ounces ; and if they are & month or forty 
days in growing they will produce only about 10 
ounces.” This is most interesting testimony, evinc- 
ing the finanvial wisdom of eopearw | nourishing 
young stock of any species, and probably in no other 
instance in nature could such an expériment have 
been so accurately tried and the result registered with 
such exactness and precision. 

Aboat the thirtieth day from incubation, and first 
of its caterpillar life, the silkworm expels a viscid 
secretion through apertures in its nose, which glues 
it to the leaf orto whatever it may happen to rest 
on atthe moment. Next day it spins a tracery of 
thread around its botly as @ protection against eme- 
miés and cold’; and two days afterwards the cocoon 
hides the industrious little spinner from view. Ten 
days more having , and its whilom plump 
body somewhat withered with fasting and hard work, 
the caterpillar changés into a chrysalis, in which 
ephemeral state it remains a few days longer, pending 
the last and most extraordinary transformation of all. 

Ina condition of nature the pupa, being now com- 
plétely metamorphosed and independent of protec- 
tion, proceeds to cut its way through the cocoon ; es- 
caping from which, it soars into the air, a happy, glit- 
tering insect, But as this method of obtaining its 
freedom involves the destruction of the cocoon b 
ruptuting im maby places the continuity of the thread, 
and thus rendering the silk of inferior value, on a 
silk farm, éxcept ‘in the case of moths preserved for 
the continuation of ‘their species, all the others are 
killed by plunging the cocoons into boiling water ere 
they have begun to perforate their prisons. There- 
leased moths deposit their eggs on sheets of soft pre- 
pared paper, very soon after tliey have obtained their 
liberty, to which the ova adhere by the aid of a traus- 
parentgum with which they are naturally surrounded. 








A GREENLAND GLACIER. 

WE watch the ice-stream until the front of it has 
reached the fiord. -‘But here it does not stop. The 
bed of the sea is: but ‘a coutiuation of the same in- 
clined plane as the bed ef the valley, and its onward 
course is continued. It pushes back the water; it 
makes @ coast-line of ice where there had been » 
beach; and a white wall now stretches from one side 
of the fiord to the other. As it flows onward it-gets 
into deeper and deeper water, its foot still:resting 
on the bottom of the sea, Thus the icy wall sinks 
gradually down as it moves along, and, in course of 
time, it has,almost gone out of sight. Then it gets 
béyond its depth. 

hen fresh ice floats freely in sea-water there is 
one-eighth of itabove the surface to seven-eighths 
below. Ifthe glacier should project far enough out 
into the sea to present more than this proportion 
then the buoyancy of the water will lift the end of 
the ive-stréam until it attains its natural equili- 
briam. Todo this, of course, a break must occur, 
as the ice will not bend. But, for a long time, the 
continuity of the ice is not interrupted—so great 
are its depth and width. But finally it is compelled 
to give-way; the force applied becomes two great 
for its powers of resistance. A crack, beginning at 
the bottom, is opened with a fearful crash. The 
crack widens, and when it is completed to the tup 
a fragment is detached. The fragment is buoyed 
up to its proper level, and while the lond noise of 
the disruption isechoing among the ‘hills, and the 
great waves of its creating are rolling away, the 
monstrous mass is coming slowly to rest, ready to 
float off with the current'to the ocean. This’ frag- 
ment, a8 we havealready seon, is the ieebery. Its 
birth is attended with the most violent disturbance 
of the sea and air, and presents a. magnificent 
spectacle. The Greenlanders say, when the awful 
sound apprizes them of the breaking off of a frag- 
ment, that the glacier is going to “ calve.” 

Dr. Evans was a spectator once of such an event, 
in a fiord far north of Sermitlialik, in company with 
a man named Philip, a dweller.in the most northern 
inhabited spot on the earth's surface, Upernavik ; 
and he describes the wild, ungainly gambols of the 
new-born child of the Arctic forests, when tossed 
like @ toy into the sea among its rocking and tum- 
bling brethren, the tremendous commotion of the 
waters, and the awful concert of thandering sound, 
as overwhelmingly grand. This is one of the most 
sublime exhibitions of the great forces of nature ; 
and the contrast of the restlessness and turmoil with 
the total absence of animal and human life must be 
deeply impressive. 


with appalling danger to themselves. This was the 
disintegration of a huge mass of the great glacier of 
the fiord of Sermitlialik, one splended spire of ice 
four hundred feet high, which stood out—detached 
from the multitade of spites and arches of such ex- 
quisite and symmetrical form as noone can conceive 
who has not seen them—almost from the sea-line to 
itssummit. In the grass-green water this marvel- 
lous cryst:.. shaft could be’ traced a long way into 
the sea. 

The marvel was preceded by a. lond, terrible 
noise, which turned every eyé upon 
in advance of the glacier. “ The sound,” saye,our 
author, “ was as though the foundations of ‘the earth 
had giyen way, and the spire seemed to be deseend- 
ing into the yawning depths below. It did not;top- 
ple over png fall headlong, but went, down bodily, 
and in doing so crumbled into. nmumberiess . pieces. 
The process was not instantaneous ; the spire broke 
up ag if it were composed of seales, the fastening of 
which had given way, layer after layer, until the 
very Core was reached and there was nothing left of 
it. In afew moments the whole glacier en- 
veloped in spray, a semi-transparent cloud, throngh 
which the crumbling of ice could be faintly seen. 
Then the strhmit of the spire sank away amid the 
great white mass of-foam and mist: Other spires, 
less perfect in their form, disappeared in the like 
manner, and great scaled peeling from the glacier 
in various places fell into tle sea with a prolonged 
crash, followed bya loud hissing and crackling sound. 
Then in the general confusion all particular reports 
were swallowed up in’a peal compared with which 
the loudest thunder of the heavens would be but a 
feeble;sound. The whote glacier was enveloped in 
a cloud, through which, while the fearful sound was 
peadi orth, I saw a. blue mass rising, at first 
slowly, and then ‘with a bound, and now, from out 
the foam and mist, a wave of vast proportions roiled 
away ina widening semicircle. The wave came: 
down upon us with the speed of the wind. The 
swell occasioned by an earthquake can alone com- 
pare with it in magnitude,. It rolled beneath the 
* Panther,’ lifted her upon its crest, and swept her 
towards the rocks, An instant more, and I was flat 


water. Another and another came in quick succes- 
sion, but each was s the one preceding 
it. Thé ‘Panther’ was driven within two fathoms, 
of the shore, but she did not strike. . Qur angher 
held, or our ship would have been knocked to pieces, 
or landed high and dry ‘with, the first great wave: 
that rolled over us.” 
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FACETIA. 


AMUSING NOTICE. 

Ata negro ball, instead of ‘‘ Not transferable” 
on the tickets, notice was posted over the door : 
il. o gentleman admitted unless he comes his- 
self. 

Tue Acwr or Meanness.—There is a wholegale 
grocer who is waid to be so mefn that he was seen 
to-cateh a fly, hold him up by the hind legs, and 
look in the cracks of his feet to see if he hadn’t been 
stealing some of his best sugar. 

“11's A WISE CHILD,” ETC. 

Papa: “I’m sorry to hear though, my dear boy, 
you have failed again in obtaitung a prize this 
quarter. You must be very wooden-headed.”” 

Dear Boy: “ Yes, pa, I’m afraid Pura . ip of the 
old block.” 

IN THE MINING DISTRICTS. 

Sandy: “I say, Jock, mon, did ye ever get hair 
brooshed by machinery ?” 

Jock: “ Naw! What loike is it?” 

Sandy: “ Eh, mon, it’s awfu’ nice. 
good as scratchin’ yer head!” 

AN EYE TO BUSINESS. 

Uncle Levi: “Now, Sammy, tell me, have you 
read the beautiful story of Joseph ?’’ 

Sam: ‘Oh, yea, uncle |” 

Uncle: “ Well, then, what wrong did they do when 
they sold their brother ?”’ 

Sam: ‘* They sold him too cheap, uncle, I think !” 

One or ANCIENT SoRT.—A Scotch minister told 
his neighbour that he preached three hours anda 
half the Sunday previous. “ Why, minister, were 
you not tired to death ?” asked the neighbour. “ Aw, 
nae,” said he, *‘ 1 was as fresh asa rose, but it would 
have done, your heart good to see how tired the 
congregation was.” 

Courtine BY HuxcTrRiciry.— Itisa fact,” says 
Mr. Scudamore, “that a telegraph clerk in London 
who was engaged on a wire to Berlin formed an ac- 
qnaintance with and an attachment for a female 
clerk who worked on the same wire in Berlin, that 

he made a proposal to her, and that she accepted 
him without having seen him. They ‘were married, 
and the marriage resulting from their electric affini- 
ties is supposed to have turned outas well as those 





It’s near as 





the great spire: 


upon the deck, borne down by the stroke of falling: 





telegraph young ladies and gentlemen. ttrting 
by electricity must be a thrill of joy, Me 
turns on the electricity too‘strong. ” 
A SOURCE OF GRIzF. 
Hot what’s vast pe a 
, very atimoying—tncle’s died ‘ani 
half inition,” hy te 
“Well, that’s the most novel subject ‘f 
got raed ne . q mee 
“Nonsense. Don’t you see I must pa: 
how? That's what troablee me” Pm 
IRISH EVIDENCE, 
“Pray, my good man,” said a judge to an Ith. 
nian, who was witmess on a trial, “what did pass 
between you and the prisonér:’*’ 
“ Och, thin, plaze yer lordvhip,’’ said Pat, “sire 
I 'seés Phelim atop of the Wall.“ Paddy,’ says ‘he, 
‘What?’ saysI. ‘ Here,’ says he. * Where” 
I. “Whisht!’ days he. “ Hush,’ says’T, an’ tats 
all, plaze yer worship.” mat 
Know1ne How. — Some soldiers were digging a 
well. When they came to the watet the commani- 
ing offiter went to spect progress. “Well, Kelly.” 
said he to the Irishman at the bottom’ of the wall 
*“ you have found the water at last.” “ Ah! kuthél” 
replied the other, “it all dipinds npon knowing how 
the thing ought to ‘be done. Any other’ man but 
myself would have gone forty ‘fut ‘deeper  widout 
coming toit.” ~ ‘ 


except'one end 


MAIN STRENGTH. 

Ole‘Bull was once seeing the sights at Donny. 
brook Fair when he was attracted by tle ‘sound of 

very loud violin in a tent.’ He entered, and said'tp 

_—— ; 
** My good friend, do you play by note?” 
* Niver a note, sir.” 
' “Do you play by ear, then ?”’ 
“ Niver an ear, your honour,” 
' “ How do you play then?” 

‘* By main strength, be jabers.” 

‘* 7) SMBARRAS DBS RicrEssEs.” 

Viwacious Guest (limited income) : * Don't keep 
@ brougham ?”’ 

Languid: Host: (thousands a year): “ Angh! 
What's the use? Lots.of hansome close by ’f yor 
want to go anywhar’.” 

Vivacious Guest: 
surely-?” ¢ 

Languidi Host (with, a: shudder): “ Awgh ¢: bless 
you, no, my dyar f'llar! Why, I should havet 
wide in the park! !’"'—-Punchs ! 

WANTED A FURLOUGH. 

Av full-fledged Milesian in the trenches before 
Yorktown was seen to hold his hand before theearth- 
work, and his captain asked : : 

Pat, you ninny, why are-you doing that?” 

‘“‘] am feelin’ fora furlough sure!” 

Just then a minie-ball sttuck his arm: just below 
the wrist, Slowly drawing it down:and graspiag it 
with the other hand to restrain the bleod,.s queer 
expression of pain and humour passed over his:face 
as he exclaimed); 4. 

‘“‘ An’ faith, it’s a.discharge!”’ 

A Hunery Nation.—An American gentleman 
was writing his name in the book of a Paris hoté 
while the waiter was looking over his shoulder to 
see if he did. it correctly, when:a fleajumped on to 
the paper just at the side of the mamiber of his room, 
At this the American quickly added the following 
words; to the amusement of the waiter, who saw 
the transaction between the gentleman and the fles: 
‘What a great and what a hungry nation! Hyvem 
the flea jumps on the paper to see the numbet of 
the room for which I am registered, in order that 
he may not miss the opportunity: and be in readi- 
ness for me.” 

Lamps.—A certain presiding elder, who was noted 
for being seldom up to time, seldom very é 
and seldom very brief, once kept ‘a. congregation 
waiting a long time for his appearance, andswhen a 
last he did come he preached them a very prosy sé 
mon of unusual length on the text “Feed my lambs. 
He had not yet finished when the old minister rose 
from a séat fo the congregation and said : “ Brother, 
I have had some experience in raising lambs myself, 
and TI have found that the following rules are,avs0- 
lutely essential to successful lamb-raising: Fist, 
give them their food in season ; second, give thems 
little at‘w time; and, third, zive it to fhem wan 

A GOOD HINT. 

When James T. Brady, the celebrated lawyer of 
New York, first opened a lawyer’s office he took ® 
basement room which had been previously occupied 
by acobbler. He was oscgh a | annoyed by the 
previous occupant’s callers, and irritated by the 
faét that he had few of his own. One day an Irish 
man entered. ‘The cobbler’s goiie, I see,” he 

“T should think he had,” tartly, respo 


ee But a saddle-horse or two, 


Brady. t 
“And what do you sell ?” he inquired, looking at 
the solitary table and a few law books, 
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“Bl |” was the response, 4 

« Begorra,” said the Irishman, “ ye must bedoing 
mighty fine business; you hain’t but one left.” 

par’s Dz Way DE Waits Fours Dors.—Sam 
Johnson, of New Orleans, was a great ara: 
among his fellows, and one day he ¢alled his satel- 
lites together and addressed them on the importance 
of adopting @ fiscal policy more nearly resembli 
that which had raised to opulence their Caucasian 
neighbours. “‘ Niggers,” said he, if yer want:to 
get rich must sabe yer money, Yeramust hab 
g bank. Dat’s de way de white folks does it.” ‘These 
words fell on @ propitious soil. The, project was 
swiftly put into execution, and the earnings of the. 
week were.promptly forthcoming, “ Niggers,” says 
gam, “I will be de cashier ; yer must ’posit de money. 
wid me, and when yer want any yer mustdraw on 
it, Dat’sde-way de white folks does.” All went. 
merrily for a while, and ‘the depositors were highly 
elated about “de bank.” But by-and-Byethere be- 

n to be,trouble—not with the depositors, but the 
eaite. Tt was found easier to get funds into this 
model institution than to get: them, out again, and: 
Sam was compelled. .to face. the angry customers: 
andexplain. “It’s all right,” says he, “de bank’s! 
only suspended, and in a few days she will ‘again 
resume.’ Dat’s de way ae white folks does.” This 

ient lasted but a little while, however ; suspi- 
cion of foul play day by day increased, } @ 
storm was about to burst on the head of the great 
operator, when he fonnd it expedient.to er OnC® 
more his infuriated depositors face the matter 
frankly. “ Niggers,” said he, “dar ain’t no usea 
mournin’ about it. De money’s spent and de ‘bank’s 
broke, and dat’s de way de white:folks does.” 
LEAP-YEAR, FELACITIES. 

Eli Perkins has undergone matrimonial proposals 
at the hands of one of his Jady friends, and he has 
this to say about it: 


First, I called on my liquid-eyed brunette friend, | 
Miss Sallie Morris. Now, I’ve spent a good deat of' 


money on Miss Sallie for operas, bouquets, lunches, 
etc. I’ve been trying.for twoyears to win her af- 
fections. 

Last night, full of love and hope Trang.old Mor- 
ris’s door-bell. In @ moment Miss Sallie was 
myself on a retired sofe. After speaking of the, 
coming opera I felt her velvety hands touch mina«, + 

“Do you know, Mr. Perkins,” she said, lookiag 
me — in the face, ‘‘ that to-day ‘is our propos 
; FS 


“Well, I suppose so,” I remarked, looking mo- 
destly down at her mosaic bracelet. 

“Well, yon know, Eli, my dear Bli, that Ihave 
been out with you a good deal.” 

“ Yes,” I replied, beginning to feel embarrassed: 

“You know, my dear,” she said, taking both of 
ny hands, “ that it is costing me, a good deal for 
dresses and gloves and-——”’ 


“And costing me.» good deal for carriages, bon. |! 


quets, and lunches,” I interrupted, with inereased: 
t 


em ent. 

“ And while I have enjoyed myself ‘all the winter 
going with you, Eli——” 

“In expensive carriages to the Academy, etc,” I 
suggested. 

“Yes, while I have been happy to go there with 
i feel—I feel—oh, my dear Eli, I don’t know 

ow to say what I want to ;” and then the beautiful 
child hid her face in my bosom. 

“Do not fear my answer, beautiful one,” I said, 
soothingly. ‘“‘ What is it that weighs so upon your 
sorrowful heart ?” 

“Oh! Eli, it is love,” she said, sobbing, wildly, 
fed twisting her jewelled fingers in my. auburn 


_ “Heaven be praised,” I sighed as I felt the -beat- 
ing of her heart against my vest. “For whoiit is 
this love, darling ?? I asked, for you know I am 
deeply interested in you.” 

" You will not be angry with me, Eli?” 

“No, sweet one. 1 shall be onlytoo happy,” I 
said, ing my tears from my eyes. 

Ww , my dear—my long-cherished triend, 1 
" Who, dear Sallie—who do you love?” 

Well, Eli, I love Charley Brown, to whom I am 
eogaged;” and then the scalding tears-fell thick and 
fast on my shirt bosom. 
, , Sallie, what: have you got tosay’to me f”’ 
pn hesitatingly, as I loosened her hands from 

$ Why, ‘my dear Eli, Charley and father thought; 
that Thad better.see yon and Renarnir * 

Oh, darling one, i am thine!’ I said, with great 
emotion. “Take me! Never mind father. Take 
meas I am. T ” > 

But, Bi, let mé explain. They wanted me to 
see youand thank you for your many kindnesses, 

Bropose that you den’t come here May more!” 






wm CanapIaAN Visrror.—The -Indian- chief 
©bascome fram Lake Superior has attended a 





meeting at Mr. T. Fowell Buxton’s. residence at 
Ware, on which occasion a considerable sam was 
raised on behalf of his mission. When he was in- 
troduced to the Prince cf Wales a few days since 
the prince remembered having met him ing his 
visitto Canada ten years ago, and, in fact, the chief 
wears ‘on his bréast’ the metal whioh ‘his Royal 
Highness presented to him. 

Dreaprut Story oF 4 Diamonp Rina.— 
mong: the victims of a recent railroad smash-up at 
Me' en, N.J., was a Danish couple named Potas- 
sen, but two months married, Mr. Potassen being 
the son of a Danish nobleman. They were ‘on their 
bridal torr, and were en route to San Francisco, 
where’ Potassen’s:brother is Danish Consul.: When 
the.terrible crash came all was darkness and con- 
fugion for a few moments; but the gentleman soon 
recovered consciousness, and his first thought was 
of his bride, An immediate-search -was made for 
thelady, who was'at last:found beneath a heap of 
débris senseless ‘and covered with blood. Upon 
raising her-up her’ husband was horrified to find 
that one of her arms had been completely torn. off. 
The, nnfortunate lady, was. removed to shelter, and 
the. husband began the siekening task .of: seeking 
his: wife’s missing.arm. He proclaimed that:apon 
one of the fingers: was a diamond wedding-rmg,s 
jewel worth ‘many hundred dollars, and instantly & 
general search began. Among the prowlers about 
the wreck was.a,train hand, who was observed to 
secrete something under his coat and walk away. 
He was soon over-hauled, and on perceiving: 
that he had been.detected:hethrew down his 
burden, which ,proved,to be, the;lost; arm; It 
was pickedjup by the husband,.whq xzemeyed the 
ring and'canséd -the arm to:be taken care,ofs The 
lady was-taken to St. Barnabas Hospital“in New- 
ark, where she now lies in a fair way of.recovery. 


- 





“ONWARD!” 


Pusx off! push off! no longer hark’ 
Unto the voice of fear; ‘ 

The sea,tho’ rough, the night tho” dark, 
No longer linger here. ; 

Oh, wait not for the coming light, 
Bat leavethis barren shore, 

Seethrough the gloom the beasons' bright 
Of brave. ones gone before— 4 

Of men whose deeds like meteors. gleam, 
And prove their right to fame ; 

Then do not sit.and idly dream, 
But strive to do the game. 

No longer wait—the wind may shift, 
The howling tempest roar, 

Hope’s cable part, your boat may drift 
On Desperation’s shore, 

The rugged rocks with jagged teeth 
Beset the path with care; 

, But Fame extends the laurel:wreath, 
To gain it ‘do and dare.” 
Ww. Wew: 


eee 
GEMS. 


Sincerity is the basis of every manly virtue, 

Peace is the evening star of the. soul, as virtue is 
its,sun, and, the two are never far apart. 

CONVERSATION should be pleasant without scur- 
rility, witty without affectation, free without inde- 

, learned without conceitedness, novel without 
falsehood. 

Ipnenass ts UNNATURAL.—There is not aman 
nor & thing now alive but has tools to work with, 
The basest of created animalcules, the spider itself, 
has @ spinning jenny and a warping-mill amd power- 
loom within its head ; the stupidest of oysters has 
a Papin’s digester, with a stone and lime-house to 
hold itin. How unnatural then is idleness! 











HOUSEHOLD TREASURES;: 


JevLiup Vual.—Takea knuckle. of veal, wash, it 
nicely, put it in'a pot with water enough tocover it, 
boil it slowly.dor.two or three hours, then take out 
all the bones—besure to pick out all the little ones 
—cut the meat into small pieces, put it back into the 
liquor, season to your taste with pepper, salt, and 





sage; let it stew away until pretty dry, turn it in. ap, |, 


oblong dish, or one that will mould it  well.to cutin 
slices. This is a relish for tea. : 

Put uP Your Jam waits Hor.—It is said: that 
ordinary ‘jam—frait and.‘sugar which have: been 
boiled together for some time—keeps better if the 
pots into which it is poured are tied up while hot. If 
the paper can act asa strainer, in the same way as 
cotton wool, it must be as people suppose. If one 
pot of jam.be allowed to cool before it is-tied down, 
little germe will fall upon it from. the wir, and ‘they 





will retain their vitality, because they fall upon a 
cool substance ; they will!be shut in by the paper, 
and will soon fall to work-deooemposing the fruit. If 
another pot, perfectly similar, be filled with a boiling 
hot mixture, and immediately covered over, though, 
of course, some'of the outside air must be shut in, 
any germs which are floating in it. will be scalded, 
and in all probability destroyed, so that. no ‘decom- 
position can take place. 








STATISTICS. 

GotomtaL Propucz.—A Parliamentary return 
shows that in the year 1871 12,126,514 ewt. of urire- 
fined sugar, were imported into the United Kingdom 
from the following sources: 4,293,323 cwt. from she 
British West Indies, 474,604 cwt. from Mauritius; 
$40,556 ewt. from India, and 7,018,081 cewt. from 
foreign countries, 1,640,952° cwt. of réfined sugar 
and sugar candy ..were slgo imported )in the year, 
almost, entirely from foreign couatries. ‘The total 
|is 13,767,466..cwt., .vit,-8,634,499-cwt. foreign, 
and 5,132,967, cwt. from British possessions. The 
total is less’ by “740,000 owt. than in the pre: 
ceding year, there beimg-% very large decrease 
in the import: of “foreign sugar, especially from 
the Spanish West India Islands. The quantity 
of ‘sugar retainéd’ for consumption in the. United 
Kingdom in 1871, was 11,678,622, cw. unrefined, and 
1,488,268 owt. refined sugar.and s candy, making 
a total of 13,166,890 owt, being 18,654) cwt,. more 
than in the preceding year. Tho net revenue from 
daties on:sn gar ip 1871 -was but 3,039,022/., being 
| 641,0002 less than in the precedingyear; the reduc 
| tion of duty took effect in the ‘spring ofthe year 1870, 
| The ‘average declared value “of stigar, exclusive of 
| duty, was higherin 1871 thanin 1870; the value of 
| Beerede being 24s. 8d. for British West India, 
27s, 6d. for Mauritius,.20s, 5d, for British East India, 
and 27¢..for Spanish West Indie...The import into 
the United Kingdom of the:produce of British pos- 
sessions above-mentioned shows in rum an advance 
from 6)497/581 gallons in 1870 td'7,090,885 gations in 
1871 ; * offs, “from ~ 126,494;480 Ib. in 1870 to 
131,300,433 lb, in 1871; cotton-wool, from 348,782,656 
Ib. in 1870 to, 483,979,840 1b. in 1871. ‘Ube import of 
cotton-wool from India, iachiding Ceylon; amounted 
to 341,467,728 ix Gn" 8870; atid to 434,209,744 Tb; in 
1871) tig JESi¥ : ‘7 


 MISGOBLLANEOUS. 


| & Tarun: to the Emperor Paul I, of Russia has 
just been erected at Paviosk, on. the Don. 

Tux Earl of Dudley has consented to the exhibi- 
tion of, the Countess..ef Dudleyis diamonds and 
other jewels in the Intermational Exhibition. 

Har Majesty bas given permission for the Prince 
Imperial of France ‘to join. the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich. 

THE Queen ‘has ‘conferred '@ baronetcy upon Sir 

John’ Rose, late Finance Minister of Canada, in re- 
cognition of his distinguished and eminent services 
during many years. 
_ Mas. WaLen bas again been declared the lady 
chaan pion: of quet for ‘another year; and Mr: 
Black has: won the all-comers (gertlemen) cham- 
pionship:' “The mesting has now turminated. 

ALL the powers have accepted an, invitation from 
France to an International Congress on the. me- 
trical system for weights and measures, to be held 
in September. 

‘THE Swansea magistrates recently imposed a fine 
of 10l., with costs, upon the captain of a dredging 
skiff, for dredging for oysters in the Swansea fishery 
during the dose ” season. 

Tue city of Oxford, with its 35,000 inhabitants, 
can now boast of not having a single criminal in its 

rison—an unusual circumstance, which is marked 

y the hoisting of a white flag on the tower of the jail. 

Women work at bricklaying in Austria; arid we 
are told that it is common to see them parrying hods 
\of bricks and mortar up long ladders. This is what 
lit will end in here if women persist in their demand 
\for women’s rights; 

Soms, handsome.iron gates have’ been fixed in 
Lincoln’s) Inn. : They are erected by the Inns of 
Court Volunteers as @ memorial to their late com- 
manding’ officer, Colonel Brewster, a son of the 
former Lord Chancellor of Ireland. . 

Tuk betrothal of the Archduke. Charles Louis, 
brother of the ..Kmperor of Austria, with the 
Princess Maria Iminaculata Louise; daughter of 
the late King’ Fredinand If. of Naples, is an- 
nouneed.* , 


THERE is at present inscribed on the rolls of the 
University of Pesth a blind young man who. ranks 
among the most industrious of students. He speaks 
| Hungarian, French, and German, ali of whieh he 
has learned by theear,- It is fartiver added that he 











has published anonymousty several poems, 
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